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“For a low-priced rug— 









that’s a dandy!” 


“ VT SN’T it surprising to find such attrac- 
tive rugs so remarkably low-priced!” 


That’s what everyone says about Congo- 
leum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs. 


And no matter whether it is a rug for 
the living room, bedroom, dining room or 
kitchen, people’always say the same thing. 
For these beautiful rugs come in rich color- 
ings and designs artistically suitable for 
every room in the house. 


You'll find that these rugs not only save 
ou money, but hours of time in cleaning. 
hey require no laborious beating or 

sweeping. The lightest mopping leaves 
their waterproof surface clean and spotless. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Facsimile of the 
Gold Seal pasted 
on every Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug 
and on every two yards 


of the roll goods, 


They are extremely durable and lie per- 
fectiy snug on the floor without fastening 
of any kind. The smooth, firm surface 
sturdily withstands the wear of busy feet. 
The rich colors will not fade. 

1%x3 feet $ .€0 3 x4% feet $1.80 

3 x3 feet 1.20 3 x6 feet 2.40 


The rug illustrated is made only in the sizes below. However, the 
smaller sizes can be had in designs to harmonize with it. 


6 x9 feet $ 9.75 9 x 10% feet $16.60 
74%x9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than 
those quoted: in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Look for the Gold Seal 
The Gold Seal, facsimile of which is shown 


above, is pasted on the face of every genuine 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug and on every 
two yards of the roll Floor-Covering. It is 
our pledge of satisfaction to you—a pledge we 
keep without question or quibble. 


ConGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 




















































-Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be @ source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; te new 
subscribers on trial, 2 years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, 2 years for $1. 












. M. Grew Emxparrick 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 


subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 


nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, im the spirit of fair 
. “I saw your advertise- 





What You Are Going To Buy 


UR advertising department had 
casion the other day to make an 
inquiry about some of the i 
Our Folks expected to fy this Fall, and 


3 


; 


to get a good average list of subscribers to 
ask, they decided to take "the Smiths. 
“From the answers received, we judge that 


80, 
and 82,000 barns, 223,000 chicken houses, 
111,000 hog houses, 98,000 garages, and 
any number of silos, cisterns, corn-cribs, 


milk-houses, and so on. They are “going 
to paint 514,000 buildi and build or 
repair 616,000 fences. are going to 


buy 85,000 Fords and 52,000 other cars, 
with 20,000 motor-trucks and 8,300 motor- 
cycles, and tires in proportion. They will 
buy 68,000 lighting plants, 33,000 heating 
plants, 29,000 gas engines, washing 
machines, 33,000 tractors and 100,000 
other farm implements, and as for elothing 
and shoes and’ tooth-brushes and curling- 
irons, the quantities that are going to be 
bought are doubtless just as staggering. 

of course all thi& is according to what 
the Smiths said. But the Smiths are a 
fine family, and whatever they buy, other 
folks are buying too. 


——— 


“The Winning of Winona” 
Is a Winner 


You will enjoy the splendid serial that 
starts in the October Farm Journal if 
ou are a lover of good fiction. All who 
ave read it agree that we have never 
published’ a story that compares with it, 
and for the next five issues we promise 
you a treat. From the smudge of flour 
on Winona’s cheek in Chapter 1 to the 
exciting climax it is just one good chapter 
after another. 

This story was written by Louis Lewis, 
and is a tale of the Mid West -at its 
most exciting period. Love, Indians, 
soldiers, full-blooded westerners, beautiful 
women and a wonderful Indian maiden 
are mixed up in a way that will just make 


you 
next?”’ It has been beautifully illustrated 
by Louis F. Grant. 





We have had quite a debate in the office 
as to just what Louis Hanlon means by his 
cover design painting this month. The 
Class A debaters say the young gasoline 
merchant is so overcome by the beauty of 
the damsel in the rear seat that he does 
not notice the tank is overflowing. The 
Class. B arguers say he knows it perfectly 
well, but thinks he can slip an extra gallon 
or two of gas on the bill. The Editor does 
not like to think. ill of any one, and being a 
little romantic himself, he votes with Class 
A. -Mr. Hanlon has been a led to, but 
he will do nothing but smile knowingly. 
And there you are. What is your idea? 


——.———_—— 
The subscription price of The Farm Journal 
is One Dollar, like. thousands other 


Papers. Only in our case. you get a four- 
year subscription for. this amount,~i 
of only one year. Just a fraetion over two 


cents per copy. And by the way, if you. 
‘consider The Farm Journal far 


ichanme ced 
as we do, why not tell three friends, and 
get their subscriptions for us? Just because 


~, 


grasp your chair and say, “What’s- 


_reason, or for NO reason, pro-... 
seen ee tee 
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Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription wi'l be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may, order the paper discontinued for any 
and.the unused pro- 


What Kind of Taxes? 


AVE you any preference as to how 
ye are taxed by tne Government? 
if you have a S meteereee. what is it? 

They are working their heads cf ir Wash- 
—. trying to devise some system that 

reduce taxes, raise more money, please 
the big corporations, punish the big cor- 
porations, take the burden off the small 
taxpayer, and collect more money from 
the small taxpayer: without his oe 
it. “What do you think ought to be done 
The Farm Journal wants to know. 


—_—a— 


Every one of one quarter million subscribers 
in Iowa and ing states will pick 
up the October issue:of The Farm Journal 
with special interest, for it contains a new 
article on “The Fertilizer Problem in Iowa.” 
Soil fertility is- already a big question for 
every Iowa farmer; and is going to get 
bigger. “Is 10% Enough, Too Much, 
or Too Little?” gives the very interesting 
results of an. inquiry among twenty ex- 
perts in farm economics as to how much 
money you ought to make, in addition to 
your living, from farm. Every one 
whod™ is not exactly satisfied with their 
protte this year should read this new article. 
n October comes a remarkable sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor 
ef the famous Plymouth Church of Brook- 
lyn. This is the second of the series of 
great sermens which The Farm Journal 


will present -to 5,000,000 readers each 
month. Dr. Hillis writes on ‘‘Prisoners of 
Hope.” These_are three outstanding fea- 


tures of the ,October issue, but we are 
inclined to be tickled with all of this fine 
big magazine. There is a fine character 
study of, Charlie Barrett of the Farmers 
Union, the first installment of the new 
serial, ““The Winning of Winona,” “‘Housing 
Farm Power,” with plans, “A Paper Dress- 
Form .Easy To Make,” “Fire Protection,” 
‘Baits for Trapping,” and dozens of other 
articles full of jnterest and instruction. 


(And all done up im a clever new cover by 
Frederic Stanley.) 
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The Rewards of Vision 


F ANY ONE factor is to be cred- 

ited with Firestone’s leadership 
in the tire industry today, it must 
be the unity of purpose that has al- 
ways characterized the Firestone or- 
ganization. 


This purpose was conceived twenty 
years ago in a pledge to give car 
owners most miles for their-tire dol- 
lars. It required more than the 
immediate production of tires of fin- 
est quality. 


It meant planning for years ahead; 


the vision to foresee the progress of 
the whole industry; the unwavering 
determination to maintain quality 
leadership under all contingencies. 


And Firestone. has kept faith with 
its millions of customers. The very 
name on the tire is confidently ac- 
cepted everywhere as more than a 
quality mark. It stands, after twen- 
ty years, as a personal contract from 
the active head of the organization 
to maintain the most miles per dol- 
lar standard. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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es Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness. . Caryle. 
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Why It’s 


“7 SEE you have a new sign on your 
barn, Charlie,’ remarked Jake 
Bright, taking a seat on the running- 

board of his friend’s big touring-car. 

‘Ben finished that this morning,” his 
grizzled. neighbor replied. “The boys are 
quite proud of it—and so is their dad.” 

“There is a matter I’ve wanted to talk 
over with you, Charlie, that your sign 

brings to mind.” Bright hesitated a 

moment to look at the big letters that 

spelled out, “CHAS. POTTER & SONS.” 
“You know my boy, Frank, is growin 
up and will be a young man before 
know it. He’s thirteen now. And I want 
him to stay on farm, but I don’t 
know how to make sure that he will. 
There is Jim Bowen down the road with 
440 acres and three boys—all three gone 


« tothe city. You have 175 acres and have 


kept both your boys—both of age and both 
evidently intend to-make the farm their 
life job. What’s your secret, Charlie?” 
“T guess there is not much secret about 
it,’ answered Potter after a moment of 
thought. ‘Mostly just horse sense. May- 
be Earl and Ben naturally took, to farm- 
ing, but I reckon there had to be some- 
thing that made them take to it. 
“T’ll tell you two or three things, Jake,”’ 
he continued, “‘that I think helped keep 
the boys interested here at home. Maybe 
it will help you. When Earl was a little 
younger than your boy, he got to asking 
me the name of every bird he saw. One 
day I went to the book-store up-town and 


erg 


‘$5. I just added another 


By WHEELER McMILLEN, Ohio 


ordered a book that had descriptions and 
colored pictures of e bird in_ this 
section of the country. It was not long 
until the boy actually knew more about 
birds than any one else around here. 
Then he wanted a fie and showed 
me*an advertisement that offered one for 
five a 
t a good one, owning it in partnership. 
ith it he eould identify any bird he 
found; the glass comes handy around the 
place, too. He kept note-books with 
accounts of birds he saw, records of their 
nests, dates when t arrived on their 
migrations, and all ki of birdlore. He 
branched out and learned to know butter- 
flies and other insects, and weeds and 
flowers. We all got rather interested, and 
enjoy the farm better for knowing the life 
around us better. 

“Ben was always making something, or 
trying to, with a hammer and nails. So 
I a work bench that I’d been needing 
anyway, and got some new tools. You 
would be surprised at. the things that bo 
has made; dog houses, hog troughs, bird- 
houses for Earl, porch boxes for mother 
and other thi After he took manual 
training in high school he began to make 
furniture. Lots of the conveniences and 
comforts you have seen in the house, he 
has made. When he needs a new tool, 
we buy it in partnership. 

“That bird book and that work-bench, 
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“Chas. Potter Sons” 
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Jake, are the reasons my boys have never 
wanted to leave the farm. hen I found 
out their hobbies I encouraged them, and 
went partners with the boys. Now they 
are rs with me in the ‘ates daiines. ; 

“Yes, but I am afraid it won’t do to 
encourage Frank’s hobby, Charlie. It 
will be apt to take him off the farm sure. 
I believe in being a good companion for thé 
boy, and being Seats but if I follov 
your scheme I'll make an electrical engineer 
of him. His interest is all in electricity.” 

“Not necessarily, Jake.’’ migeete answer 
was positive. “I suppose that jf not 
steered just so Earl might have ie a 
scientist of some kind and Ben a ter. 
But I managed to hook their hobbies up 
with the farm. 

“You can afford an electric light plant 
for your place before long. Put it in, and 
let the boy do all of the job he can. Let 
him do the wiring and things a boy can 
do—with an eye on the job yourself to 
know it is right. Later you willbe sur- 
prised at the electrical conveniences Frank 
will develop around the place with your 
plant to work from. Hook up his hobbies 
with the farm, be his partner, let him see 
enough of town life to know that all is 
not gold that glitters, and you won’t need 
to worry about his leaving you.” 

“‘Mueh obliged, Charlie, I’ll think it 
over. The scheme seems to have worked 
for you. Tell Ben I'll want him to 
come over some of these days and paint. 


J. R. BRIGHT & SON on our barn.” 





She Made Her Opportunities 
By M. F. BOSWORTH 


“Spunk and a grin,” is Miss Olive Beau- 
lieu’s recipe for success. Doubtless her 
smile helped to smooth the way; but think 
what a heap of study, work determina- 
tion it must have taken to learn a strange 
language and carry on from a mere “job” 
in a shoe factory to & position as demon- 
strator of a newly-perfeeted farm tractor. 
Her parents were French-Canadians. 
Little versed were they in the ways of the 
commercial world; but their daughter was 
dowered with a determination to succeed, 
9 a smile that difficulties could not rub 
on. j 
Five years ago, when Miss Beaulieu 
came down into the States from Canada, 
she could not speak English. Her first 
employment was, literally, at the foot of 
the ladder—in a shoe factory. She realized 
that to succeed she must speak English 
fluently. “Spunk” meant no eight-hour 
day for her. Evenings were spent in 
school. Laboriously she picked up the 
language of her newly-adopted country. 
The shoe factory, relieved of war con- 
tracts, turned to the manufacture of a 
light tractor. Miss Beaulieu recognized 
Opportunity, nodded her greeting—and 
smiled. Her mind was made up. She 
would drop the making of shoe linings 
and go.out into the world with this new 
mechanical utility. She asked, in faultless 
English, for a to learn its mech- 


anism. Her request was granted. The 
second step was won. 


Then came a State Fair, with its agri- 
cultural exhibits and demonstrations of 


farming machinery. Again this daughter 
of the North insisted wu proving her 
spunk. She attended the tractor field 








She sells with a smile 


trials. Fate shuffled the cards so that her 
knowledge of her company’s product was 
called into use. She demonstrated the 


. 


seare in this unusual work. A plowing 
test was being made. A crowd of farmers 
and their families lined the field. Her 
turn was announced. As she made prep- 
arations to start, a bit nervously per- 
haps, she was hailed by a stalwart son of 
the soil, ‘Miss, if you turn a clean furrow 
perfectly straight for 300 yards with that 
contraption, I allows to buy one.”’ The 
onlookers shouted encouragement and fair 


y. 
“T turned on all the spunk I had, grinned 
my best to cover my ‘scare’—and sta: 
out. Well, he was my first sale. Since 
then I have demonstrated and given 
tractor talks from coast to coast. In 
age: furrows I am keeping out of a rut. 
t is interesting work.” 
“Spunk and a grin.” Indeed, it is a 
principle for any one to hold to who is 
aiming at the target of success. 


Now Is the Time To 

Dehorn stock. 

Hog down corn. 

Select seed-corn. 

Start a flock of sheep. 

Market fat hogs and “grass cattle.” 

Cull all hens that do not lay, but lie. 

Attend fairs and county club contests. 

Build fall and winter vegetable torage. 

Tell i what an it 
iis Silton siaton oiventnge 

Locate your su of i seed 
wheat fon” rina this Pt Cone a 
supply of foertisldehyde for treating the 
wheat to prevent smut. 
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Who can tell a good tire just by /ooking 
at it? How much do you depend on your 
dealer’s recommendation? Who is your 
dealer? Are the makers of the tires he sells 
as responsible to him as you expect him 
to be to you? 


’ Know the tire you buy, and the dealer 

who sells it to you. Spend your tire 

money for assured values. There is every- 

thing to gain in a fair and square tire pur- 

| chase. Get the returns in economy and 
| service you’re entitled to. 


The U. S. Dealer is a responsible mer- 
chant. Buy a U.S. Tire and you get tire 
satisfaction every time. A brand new 
tire of fresh, live rubber. A tire with a 
reputation and nothing to hide. Built 
and sold on the U.S. basis of quality and 


conscientious service. 
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THE U.S. NOBBY TREAD - 


Where the amy is specially heavy with snow, 
mud or sand, in hilly country where maximum 
traction on the road is a factor, no other tire 
treadyet devisedis quite so effective, or so wholly 
approved by motoring opinion, as the US. Nobby 
Tread. Its very simplicity—three rows of diag 

onal knobs, ag the road—is the result of al ail 
the years of U.S. Rubber experience with every 
type of road the world over. 








United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U.S. USCO TREAD 
U.S. CHAIN TREAD 
U.S. NOBBY TREAD 
U.S. ROYAL CORD 
U.S.RED & GREY TUBES 


United States Tires 
United States © Rubber Ponnpony 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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My Creed—September 
By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


BELIEVH in the grapes hanging pur- 

ple beneath the broad-leaved vines, 

in the rich red plums and the peach’s 
tender blush. I believe that Death is no 
more than the falling of the leaf from the 
tree, destined to bear green leaves again 
with the advent of another Spring. I 
believe that Life is beautiful, but I am 
not afraid to close my eyes upon it and, 
taking the hand of Him who has led my 
loved ones on before, walk forward, as 
they did, strong in faith. 


Price, Five Cents 








for things done or undone, words spoken 
or unspoken. ‘I believe in saying only 
those things which I might say before my 
mother, in doing only those things which 
I might frankly tell her. 

I believe in the fleecy white clouds 
which float in the heavenly blue. I believe 
in bending my head to a friendless cur, 
but in keeping my head erect in the 
presence of those whose pretended great- 
ness was not won by their own efforts, 
who have not done something to make 
the world brighter and better. I believe 
in childhood; it is God’s heritage to earth. 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


S Harriet and I advance in years 
A we find ourselves more inclined to 
take a day off, now and then, to 

loaf and invite our souls, as Walt Whit- 
man expressed it. Fifty years ago a 
man and woman seen meandering along 
the road or by the banks of a stream 
would have been regarded as vagabonds 
and likely to have the door shut in their 
faces had they approached the house for 
any cause whatever. But. times have 
changed and we, have 





I believe in the sunflower 
and the goldenrod. I believe 
that everything was created 
for some good purpose, how- 
ever far afield it may have 
strayed or how befouled it 
may have become. I believe 
that a penny from the grimy 
hand of a_ trusting little 
child will go farther toward 
the world’s salvation, than 
milliots from the manicured 
hand of a rich man eagerly 
seeking to buy deathbed for- 
giveness. I believe that it is 
easier for a camel to pass 
through a needle’s eye than 
for a man to be good who 
dées not love his fellow man. 

I believe in the cheery 
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changed. Today one may 








FARM LOAN 
BONDS - 


FOR SALE HERE 


buy at the store a camping 
outfit, packed in convenient 
shape for carrying, that con- 
tains all the things needed 
for cooking and serving a 
meal out-of-doors, and all 
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of them unbreakable and 
easily cleansed. 

Many years ago Harriet 
took up this gipsying habit, 
to the scandal, we suspect, 
of some of our neighbors and 
the gradual approval of 
others. Harriet being as fond 
of fishing as I, our rambles 
have naturally included the 
footpath along a winding 
stream, that the state author- 
ities have from time to time 
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whistle of the bob-white. I 
believe in smiles, even though 
the heart is heavy; in lend- 
ing a hand; in stopping in the shade of 
a tree on the road of Life to chat a bit 
with some neighbor; in saying kind things 
before it is too late; in keeping my eyes 
on the stars, though I work in a pig-pen. 
I believe that nothing can hurt me, save 
only as I let it; that each failure brings 
me nearer the ultimate success; that should 
I ever reach the topmost rung of the lad- 
der I should make way for others, stooping 
to help them up beside me. I believe 
that God hates no one, but does despise 
a man who cheats. 

I believe in the broad fields of ripened 
clover. I believe in trusting the man 
at whom a little child smiles. I believe 
in getting ready for things; in cutting 
corn until sure there is enough and then 
cutting more; in piling the winter wood 
high against the kitchen wall; in saying 

“Good-night,”’ so that if by any chance 
I do not wake, I may stand, unafraid, 
before Him, without regret or repining 


Safety first for the progressive farmer—no gold bricks 


I believe in manhood; it was given us to 
enable us to strive to become like Him. I 
believe in womanhood; it is God’s encour- 
agement when we stumble and would fall. 

I believe in the storm which rises sud- 
denly and, passing, leaves the sun shining 
brighter than ever. I believe that storms 
are due in my own life, but I know that 
after them comes the morning, bright 
with promise, a new day fresh from the 
loving hand of God Himself. 

I believe in every living thing. I believe 
that to the extent I love them and aid 
them, just to that extent will my prayers 
be answered by Him who watcheth even 
the sparrow’s fall and pitieth the hum- 
blest thing that crawls. 

I believe in the clods beneath men’s 
feet. I believe.I would be like them were 
it not for my soul, which must be kept 
alive at all hazards and at whatever 


stocked with black bass and 
other game fish; while the 
kinds that have been, in- 
digenous such as suckers and sunfish 
and the like, have been able to hold 
their own without any help from the 
authorities. This is true in spite of 
the fact that the stream is the ancient 
fishing ground of the Indian tribes who 
long possessed it, and who, as they were 
pressed back by the whites, clung to the 
fishing haunts of their fathers, and had 
these rights duly recorded in their treaties 
—a right that was never annulled. Doubt- 
less the copper-skinned angler was able 
to hold his own with the paleface as 
they recounted their tales of the big ones 
that got away. 

With us, however, fishing is an excuse 
rather than ‘a means of securing food. 
We select a comfortable place on the 
rocks, where it is dry and where the 
waters indicate the probability of fish, 
and leisurely proceed to cast off. Our 
keenest pleasure is in seeing the cork bob 
under, indicating the presence of fish, 
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6 
and when there is a bite that. carries 


“the cork clear under we begin to count 


upon fresh fish for supper. When the 
fishing lags in the middle of the day, 
Harriet goes botanizing and she is often, 
able to find new specimens. In this way 
several years ago, she found a fern growing 
in a neglected fence corner. She trans- 
ferred it to her basket, brought it home 
and planted it at a corner of the front 
porch. It spread until now it extends 
along the entire front of the house, where 
it flourishes all the summer. It has been 
much admired, but strange to relate, 
while we have given away many stalks 
not one has survived the transplanting, 
though liberally supplied with earth. For 
the want of a better name, we have 
called it the walking fern, and it continues 
to flourish under that name and thereby 
justifies it. 

The foundations of a camp-fire supper 
consist of a few flat stones, a tripod and a 
pot-hook if convenient. The other essen- 
tials are bread, hard-boiled eggs and 
coffee. To these may be added as much 
else as one fancies, but for health’s sake, 
the simpler the better. If a good spring 
is handy the conditions are ideal. Supper 
should be served as the evening shadows 
fall, and he is not a Christian who breaks 
camp without religiously destroying every 
bit of embers, by thoroughly wetting 
them down. 

When we reach home, we need no aid 
to sleep. As soon as our heads touch the 
pillows we are asleep and we waken on 
the following morning with the brain 
cleared of cobwebs. I admit that thor- 
oughly to enjoy a day in the manner I 
have described one must be caught early. 
Folks whose joints creak and who are 
afraid of nocturnal bugs and who dread 
rheumatic twinges are not likely to grow 
enthusiastic over the pleasures of a day 
in the open, and many enthusiasts are 
likely to fall by the wayside; but veterans 
like Harriet and I find our pleasure 
growing keener as the days go by. 

It has been many years since Harriet 
and I began the habit of taking a day 
off, a habit practised and encouraged by 
my father, and I have no doubt whatever 
that our taking it up has added to 
our length of days as well as to our physi- 
cal and mental comfort. It is a fresh-air 
excursion that costs absolutely nothing, 
either in time or money, nor'do I know 
of anything that more effectually “shuts 
the door on the doctor’s nose.” 
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SEPTEMBER 


| September finds the small boy crowding 
| his feet into unaccustomed shoes, hunt- 

ing his book-strap, washing his face 
| behind the ears for the first time in 
| weeks and otherwise getting ready to 
| return to school. Girls have none of 
these troubles. they’fe sweet and 
pretty and clean-faced all the time. 

September used to be the seventh 
month in the year That’s how it 
got its name, septem being Latin for 
seven. Julius Cwsar reformed the cal- 
endar one rainy day, when he couldn’t 
go out (umbrellas not having been 
invented then), and made September 
the ninth month, not caring whether 
the name fitted or not. He gave the 
month thirty-one days and presumably 
thirty-one nights, but one of his 
successors, Emperor Augustus, cut it 
down to thirty, probably having had a 
bad night. Sun, moon, stars and calen- 
dars were nothing to those old Roman 
emperors. 

September would be an jdeal month 
| were it not for the fact that on the 23d 
| the sun enters the constellation Libra 
and passes to the south of the equator, 
| thus producing the autumnal equinox, 
a period usually followed by a course of 
stormy weather. A climate is like a life, 
in that it must have clouds and rain, 








es 





now and then, to make us appreciate 
the sun all the more. 

September finds the harvest at its 
height; fruits ripening; leaves beginning 
to turn brown and red; roads never 
better for motoring; fairs; chautauquas; 
and ahost of good things. Wise farmers 
go forth, toward the last of the month, 
and gather their seed-corn, picking ali 
they need and more, too. A festoon of 
seed-corn is about the prettiest det- 
oration a fatm building can _ have. 
Bankers driving by and seeing it are 
always ready to loan more maney to 
the farmer possessing it. 

September brings harvest-home festi- 
vals, celebrated from the earliest days 
of farming. 


**Harvest-home, harvest-home, 
We have plowed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load, 
Hip, hip, hip, harvest-home.” 


Thus they sang in “merry old Eng- 
land” centuries ago, and so people are sti 
singing all over the farming world today, 
though they know not the words or the 
tune. The heart is glad in the harvest 
time and song comes readily to the lips. 
After all, there is no prettier sight than 
a field of ripened grain, looked at from the 
comfort of our own home, surrounded 
by loved ones whom the new crop will 
feed, clothe and protect for another year. 























The Farm Journal Says: 


Some of the hardest nuts to crack have 
the sweetest meat inside. 

Folks say ‘‘as cool as a cucumber.” 
How cool is a cucumber, anyway? 

It is pretty hard to convince a rat that 


folks leave cheese lying around just for its 
benefit. 


The hen has aright to kick; she is never 
so much as allowed an egg of her own pro- 
duction. 

We are firm believers in healthy sports, 
but hay pitchérs are more necessary than 
baseball pitchers. 


All the hothouse grapes in the world 
can’t compare witha purple cluster picked 
in your own arbor. 

Two swallows don’t make one summer, 
but three or four swallows make a man 
think twice before he speaks too hastily. 


We never eat a dish of store ice-cream 
without thinking what a poor imitation it 
is of the kind made of real cream, on the 
farm. 


Peter Tumbledown came near losing a 
lot of money the other day. A slick-ap- 
ing, smooth-talking stranger induced 
him to buy several hundred dollars’ worth 
of stock in a moving-picture enterprise. 
Peter says the certificate has the prettiest 
picture on it of any stock ever offered to 
him. Only the fact that the bank wouldn’t 
cash his check, because he didn’t have any 


money left there, saved him from being an 


easy mark. Peter told the man the bank 
must be wrong; he had a lot of a 
left in his book yet. 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


It doesn’t help, when trouble’s. here, 
to shed the brackish, briny tear. I well 
recall the fateful day when my old hen 
refused to lay; I needed eggs to poach 
and boil, and brace me up for honest 
toil; but when I sought the biddy’s coop, 
she’d laid no eggs, ‘and cared no whoop. 
And I had fed her costly hay and 
kindred grub that she might lay. I 
might have wept and torn my hair and 
rent my beard in my despair; instead 
of that I seized the fowl, beheaded her, 
despite her howl, and had her for 
my evening meal, and then remarked, 
“ How good I feel!” And so I make the 
best of things when grief in my direction 
swings. I once possessed a balky steed, 
and when it balked ’twas vain to plead, 
or weep, or let hot language roll, or 
soak it with a cedar pole. When on 
a journey I would start I took some 
volumes in the cart; when balkiness 
obsessed the steed, I’d open some good 
book and read, and spend an hour in 
comfort there, instead of pawing in the 
air. And when the horse . desired to 
go I’d speak a loud, commanding 





“Whoa!” And so he quit the balking ~~ 


game and as a trotter earned much 


fame. I always make the best of things, ° 


and am as happy as nine kings. 
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Is the Country Church Worth While? | 


The first of a series of “‘Wake Up the Rural Chuarch”’ sermons preached exclusively for The Farm Journal 


“I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
howse of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.’’—Psalm 84: 10. 


N this frank statement the Psalmist 

gives his estimate of the value of the 

church. He places that value very 
high. His words are words of ringing 
enthusiasm. 

But is he not a little too enthusiastic? 
Does he not praise the chureh too highly? 

The average faithful member does a 
good deal for Tie church each year. Think 
of the time he gives! Think of the thought, 
the anxious planning, ‘and the burden of 
responsibility! Then remember the money 
he gives to the church. I was figuring up 
and I discovered that the church of which 
I am a member gave last year, for all pur- 
poses, the munificent sum of nearly 
$60,000,000. Other denominations are 
giving with equal liberality, so that the 
sum total of the gifts of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches of this 
country must reach a sum that is ab- 
solutely fabulous. 

Is all this worth while? Would we not 
better spend our time and strength and 
money for other purposes? Would we not 
better build libraries and good roads and 
provide recreation centers for the people? 

In reply to that question I will lay down 
one proposition. It is this: To generously 
sustain the church of God is the best in- 
vestment which the individual, the com- 
munity or the nation ean possibly make. 
That 1s true from a business standpoint. 


If All Ministers Were Banished 


Build a great wall around any American 
city. Gather together all the ministers 
and compel them to go outside. Turn 
every church building into a warehouse or 
manufacturing plant. Burn every Bible 
and Christian book. Compel every Sun- 
day-school teacher and Christian worker 
to cease his activities. In short, eliminate 
every religious influence from the walled 
city and make it purely secular. What 
would happen? In six months the cost 
of maintaining the police and fire depart- 
ments would increase fifty percent. At 
the end of another six months there would 
be another increase of fifty per cent. Mean- 
while the rate of taxation would go up to 
meet these added municipal expenses, and 
every foot of real estate would have to 
help bear the heavy burden. How long 
would it be before there would be a con- 
dition of lawlessness, crime, mob-rule, and 
moral prostitution such as would make the 
city an earthly hell? Real estate values 
would decline, business would be para- 
lyzed, social life would be debauched, and 
every decent family would hasten to move 
to some place of moral safety. 

A church building increases the value of 
every foot.of real estate within a mile of 
its location. It enhances the value of 
every business. It is the partner of the 
public school. It is the basis of the 
purest. social and domestic life. If there 
were no other reason for supporting the 
church this commercial reason would 
oe. but it is really not the best reason 
I could give. 

Again, it pays to support the church 
because it is the fountain-head of the 
world’s beneficence. 


The Givers of All Good Gifts 
Can you make a list of twenty Americans 
who have been distinguished for vast 
generosity and who have also been enemies 
of God and His church? Can you make 
a list of ten such citizens? Can you 
name five? Three? Two? One? Why not? 
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By BISHOP JOSEPH F. BERRY 
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At the Methodist Conference, held 
# at Asbury Park, N.J.,some months 
ago, Bishop Berry told his audi- 
5 ence that through the columns : 
of The Farm Journal he was going 








| gation he had ever addressed. 
) Bishop Berry has often held | 
} thousands enthralled. With this f 
sermon he addresses 5,000,000 
men, women and childten. Bishop } 
Berry was ordained thirty-seven 
years ago and has been a bishop +} 
of the Methodist Church for 
seventeen years. Hecontributes } 
the first sermon in the Country 
i Church sertes of The Farm | 
)} Journal. Dr. Newell Dwight f 
| Hillis, successor to Henry Ward 
— Beecher in the Plymouth Congre- : 
gational Church, at Brooklyn, 
will preach the sermon in The #4 
Farm Journal for October. 
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Because the pages of American history do 
not hold such names. The sacrificial 
givers of the world are the Christians of 
the world. We have orphanages, old 
people’s homes, hospitals, and other chari- 
table institutions because of the ideals and 
teachings and spirit of Christ. Shut up 
the churches and all these would fall into 
certain deéay. 

But another reason why we should 
support the church is that the church is 
the foundation of reforms. 

Take all the great reform movements 
of a hundred years. Which one of them 
does not owe to the church of Jesus Christ 
its inauguration and triumph? What was 
the hot enemy of slavery? What institu- 
tion has agitated in favor of better divorce 
laws? What has all along led in favor of 
social purity? ,What forees have made 
relentless war upon the liquor traffic, and 
were most influential in bringing the 
day of prohibition? Answer: The church. 
Big business did its part in seeuring pro- 
hibition, but long before the great cor- 
porations woke up to the value of sobriety, 
the pulpits of this land thundered against 
the whisky evil and extolled the blessings 
of prohibition. 


The Church’s Need Today 


I now affirm that one of the greatest needs 
of this land, especially im rural districts, 
is a new and intensive enthusiasm for the 
church. We need to catch the Psalmist’s 
vision and to possess his spirit: Would 
we really rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of God, oceupying the most humble 
and inconspicuous place, than to dwell 
in prominence and glory in the tents of 
wickedness? 

We do not always differentiate between 
institutions that are human_and those 
that are divine. We put the club, and 
the association, and the lodge, and the 
grange and the church all im one list. 
Now I am not against the lodge and other 
fraternal and business organizations, for 
I belong to several of them. What I am 
saying is that these institutions were 
made -by men. But the home and the 
church were made by God. They stand 
in a Class by themselves. If we have 
time and money to give to fraternal 
organizations, after we have cared for the 
home and the church, well and good. But 
I notice that a good many Fst seg 
Christians give the lodge the place, 


and the home and the church must take 
what is left. A leading layman of a 
certain church which I could name con- 
fessed to me that he had put $460 into 
fraternal and business organizations last 


“year, and a total of $12.50 mto the church! 


he trouble was he lacked downright 
enthusiasm for. the church, and his im- 
consistency robbed him of that zeal. 

There is good reason just now for glow- 
ing enthusiasm for the church. It was 
never so strong and aggressive. Nor 
was it ever so successful as it is today. 
That may not be so in your particular 
neighborhood, but, take the country over, 
it is absolutely true, and it will be more 
than true tomorrow. [ do not care what 
the doleful pessimist says. I have no 
cane a! use for a pessimist. I love 

im, of course, but I do not like him. 
I love him because I pity him, but I can 
not admire his spirit and attitude. He 
Tg his time talking about the good 
old times that used to be, and mourns 
over the degeneracy of our day. But 
what folly! This is the best hour of the 
best day of the best week of the best 
month of the best year of the best decade 
of the best century since the world began 
to be! 

The world is surely growing better. 
And the Church of Jesus Christ is moving 
forward with conquering tread. Great 
philanthropic enterprises are rising every- 
where. Christian schools are being multi- 
plied. The slums of our cities are blessed 
by the most practical forms of Christian 
service. Rural neighborhoods are feelin 
the uplift of the great movements whic 
the church has worked out. The move- 
ments towards betterments for farming 
districts are now causing more enthusiasm 
than similar work in the cities, and to 
this splendid work the church is strongly 
committed. Every great Christian enter- 
prise has quickened its pace. The bugle 
sounds the advance. Tomorrow e 
earth is to be “full of the knowledge of 
the glory of God as the waters cover the 


sea 
A Summons to All People 


I affectionately summon all friends of 
high moral ideals, of the purest domestic 
life, of social purity, of public integrity, 
of helpful community service to rally to 
the support of the church in town, via 


and rural neighborhood. The prosperity’ 
_of the chure and 


means better men 
women, better boys and girls, better social 
life and a better community. The current 
trend to abandon country churches must 
stop. A rural region without a well- 
supported church is not a normal com- 
munity. The country should have as 
convenient a building, as good preachi 
as inspiring music, as much social warm 
and as progressive methods as the church 
in the town or city. There is no earth 
reason why the rural chureh should fa 
behind. And it will not fall behind if our 
farmer friends rally zealously to its 
support. Everything the farmer has in 
these days is fully up to date. He has 
his automobile, the best farm machinery, 
his piano, his magazines, his daily paper, 
and a home ef comfort and refinement. 
Why should his ehureh not be up to date 
also? Why should it not be generously 
sustained? Why should it not be filled 
each Sunday with eager worshippers? 
Why should it not be given a chance to 
help the community, and to be the center 
of the social and religious life of all the 
? LIplead for a new and intenser 
enthusiasm for the church—for a love 
and loyalty that will lift it into first 
place in every community of the Republic. 
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How To Do th 


OME years ago I wrote a bulletin 

on “ Home-mixing of Fertilizer.” It 

was a dandy—thirty-four type- 
written pages, mostly tables and per 
cents, with explanations and rules and 
directions. I sent copies of that bulletin 
to the Office of Farm Management at 
Washington, and on the same day handed 
copies to three ef my farmer friends. The 
Washington office said it was a fine piece 
of work, clear, logical and easy to under- 
stand; my three farmer friends said they 
couldn’t make head nor tail of it. 

It was discouraging to find that the 
scientists, who didn’t have farms, could 
use it, while my good friends who did 
have farms couldn't. I worked on that 
plaguy thing, off and on, for two years; 
and then one day I happened into a 
remote corner of my district, and there 
I found my bulletin all ready to be writ- 
ten. It was on a wagon out in a field in 
which a man I knew pretty well was 
seeding wheat. 

Steve (the owner of the farm) and I 
had had a big fight for clover on his farm 
three years before. We finally won out 
when we used a fertilizer carrying ten 
per cent phosphoric acid and twelve per 
cent potash. Steve didn’t care very 
much for per cents, and he had forgotten 
= what cents I used, but he thought 

had about a half-bushel of muriate 
of potash with a 167-pound sack of six- 
teen per cent acid phosphate, and that 
is’ what he was doing. 

Four days later I had written a new 
bulletin on home mixing. This time it 
was only four pages instead of thirty-four. 
It told just how many bushels, half- 
bushels, pecks, etc., of nitrate of soda 
and muriate of eno a to mix with a 
167-pound sack of sixteen per cent acid 
phosphate, and just how much of the 
concentrated home mixture to use in 
place of factory-mixed goods—in pounds 
and not cents. I sent out over 7,000 
copies of that four-page bulletin, and 
never once did any one come back with 
a question of how to use it, except my 
highbrow friends at Washi n. 

don’t like per cents. e don’t feed 
our ag with per cents of plant-food, 
but with pounds of it. Besides, it’s just 
as easy to do our figuring in pounds 
as in per cents. Take a common formula, 
for instance: two per cent ammonia, 


eight per wel ggg sates acid and two 


per cent po ed into pounds 
this means: 
Ammonia Phos. Acid Potash 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
In each 100 lbs. of 
ertilizer........ 2 8 2 
In each 1,000 Ibs. of 
| eae 20 80 , 20 
In each 2,000 Ibs. of : 
ertilizer........ 40 160 40 
One of the first thi I did after I 
found Steve mixing fertilizer in his 


wagon-box, using a sack and a half- 
bushel measure, was to weigh a bushel 
of nitrate of soda, one of acid phosphate 
and one of muriate of potash, and then 





and potash) in struck bushel and other 
measures, in pounds: 
Busbel Thu. Peck Peck “Peck Quart 
Lbs. . Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. 
—* 18 9 4% 2% «341% KF 
ee ~~ yg ar eee 1° x 
‘a re 
Potash.. 50 25 12% 6% 3* 1K* 
*skimped 
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it wouldn’t work; that the only people 
who could mix the materials thoroughly 
were the factory people. But we knew 
better. In Ohio the manufacturers of 
fertilizer claimed long ago that their 
“wet” Peg ws of mixing was so much 
better than home mixing in the dry that 
home mixing would surely result in loss. 
The Ohio Experiment Station made the 
trial, and in 1904 ended the trial, which 
showed that home-mixed fertilizer brought 
better crops than factory-mixed and 
saved a lot of paca d in first cost as well. 
Overwhelming proofs show that the home 
mixture should be made up, for the usual 
crops of our rotations, of sixteen per cent 
acid phosphate, muriate of potash and 
nitrate of soda: 
The Phosphate Sack Basis 

Acid a usually comes in 167- 
pound sacks, and a sack contains 26.7 
pounds of available phosphoric acid. A 
struck bushel of acid Pee weighs 
ninety-eight pounds, of nitrate of soda 
cores yo pounds and of muriate of 
pot 100 pounds. 

Fertilizer formulas which are being 
generally recommended for our rotation 
crops are all built up with eight per cent 
phosphoric acid as Bes foundation. We 
are recommended to “use 2:8:4 for 
sandy soils, 2:8:2 for loamy soils, 2:8:0 
for clay soils, 4:8:10 for potatoes” and 
so on. For instance, the 2:8:4 formula 
means two pounds of ammonia, eight 
pounds of phosphoric acid; and four 

unds of potash. To make 2:8:4, there- 
ore, where we use a 167-pound sack of 
acid phosphate as the foundation for 
actual mixing, we must have one-fourth 
as many pounds of ammonia and one- 
half as many pounds of potash as we do 
of phosphoric acid,—that is, 6.7 pounds 
of ammonia and 13.4 pounds of potash. 
A peck and a half of nitrate of gives 
us (by the foregoing “reg the 6.7 pound 
ammonia, and a slightly hea peck of 
muriate gives the 13.4 pounds of potash 
to go with the 26.7 pounds of phosphoric 
acid in that 167-pound sack. 

The rule is simple. Divide 26.7 
pounds by eight, and you find that for 
each one per cent of ammonia or potash 
to with the 26.7 pounds phosphoric 
acid in a sack of acid phosphate you 
must have 314 pounds. en look at the 
lower table at left, and by slightly adding 
or skimping you can make up whatever 
mixtures you want to; an ou wi 
have the highest grade materials that 
money can buy at the least possible cost. 


Quantities To Use per Acre 
Factory-mixed Fag consist of fertilizer 
material and filler. If you home-mix, 
you should cut down the dose, because 
your mixture having no filler is much 
more concentrated than the factory 
mixture. Here is the way to figure it, 
where you use the high-grade materials 
recommended. 

The material which contains one per 
cent of phosphorus weighs 125 pounds; 
the material containing one per cent, of 
ammonia in nitrate, weighs 105 pounds; 
the material containing one per cent of 

tash, in muriate, weighs forty pounds. 

ake the 2:8:2 mixture for example; 
the home-mixed article, containing as 
much plant-food as a ton of factory-mixed 
would weigh only 1290 pounds. The 
following table illustrates: 
Sp phemeioni 135 fresh gana 
2 potash 40 “ “ « & = 80 “ 
Total weight of home-mixed con 


meet en of 


pounds; in place Of 200 pounds 
use 129 pounds; and in place of 100 


-1290 “ 





would use 1,290 





e Home Mixing—» «5 ross 


pounds of factory goods you would use 
64.5 pounds of home-mix. Set the drill 
accordingly. You can figure out the 
quantities to use for any home-mixed 
brand by using the basic weights above, 
125 pounds, 105 pounds and 40 pounds 
respectively, for each one per cent of 
hosphoric acid, ammonia and potash, 

hen cut down the field dose in propor- 
tion as shown in the above example. 


Mixing Fertilizer for the Crops 


Now, I am going to be practical and 
break away from all arbitrary formulas 


and from advice that doesn’t tally with. 


the facts and the proofs. You are not 
going to find nitrogen in this paft of the 
article. There is no proof that nitrogen, 
when added to a balanced ration of 
phosphorus and potash, ever pays for 
its board and lodging, even in the case 
of wheat, which is nitrogen hungry; that 
is, of course, in rotations in which clover 
or alfalfa is a part of the system. The 
only way in which nitrogen ever makes 
a pretense of profit in clover rotations 
is where the race » robbed of — 
right quantity of phosphorus or potash. 
We wil bidhasee the ration of phosphoric 
acid and potash to the itade of each 
crop in the rotation and depend on the 
nitrogen manufacturing bacteria to furnish 
nitrogen. The figures in the followin 

table of crop requirements are compile 

from Henry & Morrison’s “Feeds and Feed- 
ing.” They are averages of hundreds of 
analyses of the plants. For convenience I 


have figured crop requirements in pounds - 


of phosphoric acid and potash for each ten 
bushels of grain (including straw and 
stover), and for each 1,000 pounds of hay: 

Crop Requirefhents Grain and Straw 


Phosphoric Acid 'o 
10 bus, corn 6. Lbs, 10. Lbs, 
10 “ oats Sees 6.6 “ 
10 *“ wheat 6.5 * 10.6 *“ 
1,000 Ibs. clover 3.9 “ 16.3 * 
1,000 “ timothy-3.1 “ 13.6 “ 


By looking at the table of. pounds of 
hosphoric acid and potash in a bushel, 
alf-bushel, etc., you can check over the 

following table and see that we must 
use the following quantities of fertilizer 
materials to furnish the minerals needed. 
I have also figured out the total weight 
of fertilizer material, so that in drilling 
we can easily set our drills for the right 
distribution of fertilizer. The first two 
columns of — give measured quan- 
tities of acid phosphate and potash needed, 
and the third is total weight of fertilizer. 


: Muriate Set drill 

Acid of to feed 

Phos. Potash per acre 

10 bus. corn 4 pks. *84 pk, 5514 Ibs 
10 oats o * “ % “ 
10 ‘“* wheat 1% pks. 1 qt. 4 pk.iqt.62 ‘“ 

1,000 Ibs. clover 1 pk. **114 pks. 1 qt. 59 Is, 
1,000 ** dinothy 4 “2 lpk.igt. 46“ 

*Slightly hea #*glightly skimped 


It is easier, however, to stick to the sys- 
tem using the 167-pound sack of sixteen 
per cent acid phosphate as the base for 
mixing. You get the same mixtures as 
above, and then can set the drill per 
acre accordingly for as many bushels of 
omg or tons of hay as you intend to feed. 

he following table tells how much 
muriate to mix with each 167-pound sack 
of acid phosphate to get the right pro- 
portions for each crop: 


7 = Fe ook 
* “wheat 3 
«etl ott ba A 
*Slightly hea: * tly skimped 
To illustrate, let’s out a crop of 
sixty bushels of corn ty of oats, thirty 


of wheat, two tons of clover and two tons 

of timothy. The last column in the fol- 

lowing table works out just the same 

under both methods just above given. It 

shows the weight the fi as it 
. Continued on page 56 
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Western Bungalow with Plenty of Porches 


Designed by Mrs. A. W. Slover, Coming, Calif. 


BLEAK, y winter’s afternoon in 
Maryland. I glanced up from my 

and peered across the icy 

waters of Peachblossom river 
to the bare, brown corn- 
leafless woodlands, 
already showing flecks of 
white from a sudden snow- 
squall; then, with a shiver I 
turned to the pile of farm- 
house-contest mail. Let’s 
see; here’s a California bunga- 
low that looks like a prize- 
winner. H’m; h’mm; yes, a 
mighty pretty and practical 
little farm home, with a lot 
of extra good features about 
it, but—brrrr!—I shouldn’t 
like to live in it on a day like 
this, with all those open 
sleeping-porches, and never a 


’ bit of heat anywhere except 


that little fireplace! Still, we'll lay it 
away for future consideration. 


* * * * 


It’s just a year later. I’m looking from 
the open window of my own California 
bungalow, peering across the sunny waters 
of San Diego bay. One of the orange trees 
in my yard is just bursting into blos- 


Slover, far more than I ever could back in 
x: 
“This house suits me, 


” 


Mrs. Slover 


*. <a oa vac 
be, REEL eves 


The bungalow looks like this when finished 





writes, ‘and perhaps it will suit some one 
else. It’s not a large ranch-house; just an 
ordinary farmhouse for a=small family. 
The house is frame; rustic siding outside, 
plastered inside. There is a cellar under 
the dining-room and kitchen, reached from 
the back porch; part of this cellar is for 
wood, part for fruit and vegetables, with 





a 
z 4, 








som; the six-foot geranium hedges are 
scarlet with bloom, and a humming- 
bird is buzzing busily among the 
oleanders and palms. We made a 
little blaze on our hearth last evening, 
but it will be too warm for one to- 
night, I’m sure. I must put into fm 
shape for .The Farm Journal the 
second-prize house plan submitted by 
Mrs. A. W. Slover, California, and so 
I get out her sketch; and as I look 
over it I realize, suddenly, how very, 
very well-suited it is to this western 
climate and country. 





I’ve been living in a bungalow of | 


this type for the last few months, and 
so I can appreciate your plans, Mrs. 


— ” — 


SHEPING | BED RM | BATH.@*7" DED RM | "Poene 
8*7 9310 asun '.** Was | 67 










LIVING RM 
14 *17' 
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OF x 14 
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a small milk room. Water is piped to 
kitchen, bathroom, back porch (where you 
see the lavatory, for the men to wash up), 
and to the cellar. Under the 
drain-board in the kitchen is 
a flour bin.” And then she 
adds, “I’ve been a subscriber 
to The Farm Journal for 
thirty years.” 

Let’s look over the plans a 
moment. In general, every- 
thing is very clear, but there 
are some things that need a 
little explaining. 

The space marked C, ad- 
joining the kitchen, is a cold 
' closet; quite a number of the 
jin ee” contest plans showed this 

BZ feature, and practically every 
bungalow in San Diego has 
one. It is a small cupboard 
: extending from floor to ceil- 
ing; at the top a stove-pipe affair runs 
through the roof, while at the bottom is a 
little screened opening a foot square, 
taking air either from the cellar or directly 
from outside the house. The shelves are 
made of heavy wire netting, and there is 
always a draft of fresh air passing upward 
through the closet, thus keeping things 
“  eool.. Milk-bottles, for instance, can 
be kept very cold if a wet cloth is 
wrapped around them. Indeed, many 
folks manage to get along without 
ice by using this cold closet. 

B is a built-in buffet with doors 
opening into both rooms; food, dishes, 
etc., can be set in from the kitchen 
and taken out from the dining-room. 
Most farmers’ wives know and ap- 
preciate this arrangement, for it’s a 
great step saver. 

D is a dumb-waiter; food is placed 
on it to be lowered to the cellar 





























This plan won second prize in the western group 


between meals, and wood is brought 
up on it when the kitchen stove needs 
fuel. Therefore, the dumb-waiter 


Continued on page 57 


Step Saving in the Kitchen 


OW, ladies, I can hear several hundred 

of you exclaim, as you look at this 
picture: “Why, that’s almost exactly 
what I showed on my plan in The Farm 
Journal Farmhouse Contest.” And so it 
is, almost. For I’ve made a mixture of 
these several hundred ideas, and skimmed 
off what I considered the cream; skim- 
med it off to give to Our Folks. 

Here’s the main idea: A built-in work- 
table across one end of the 
kitchen, with all conveniences 
handy. The top of the table 
is set something like three 
feet above the floor; the exact 
height will depend on your 
height. You want to be able 
to stand and work here with- 
out bending back or 
raising your elbows; a little 
experiment will show just 
what the right dimension is 
for your particular case. 

In they pfiddle of the table 
is a large enameled sink, with 
hot water; behind this, a 
window (I’ve shown a pair of 
windows), with the sill set 
a three and one-half feet 
from the floor. This gives you 
plenty of light, and a good 
‘view of what’s on out- 
doors. _ Directly under the 
sink is an.open space; -an 


architect’s high stool that can be raised 
or lowered is kept here, so that you can, 
either stand or sit at your work, just as 
I do at my work. A couple of boards 
that slide out from under the table-top 
are mighty handy for biseuit making, or 
anything of that sort. One of these, to 
the right, has been pulled out. See it? 
Underneath the table, at either side, 


are flour-bins, cupboards, drawers, and so 





























on, to hold foodstuffs, cooking utensils, 
knives, spoons, etc. The cupboards above 
will most likely be used for spices, dishes, 
and perhaps various smaller groceries, 
such as tea, baking-powder, and the like. 
But I have an idea that the dumb-waiter 
will be built inside a portion of this eup- 
board space; you'll put perishable food in 
it, drop the dumb-waiter into the cool 
cellar and let everything stay down there 
until the next meal-time. 

At one end of the sink a 
drain-board is set; I’ve shown 
it at the left, which is usually 
the more convenient side. 
Most housewives hold the 
mop in the right hand, and 
ery the dishes out with the 
elt. 

I haven’t attempted to give 
~ ia msions, for — 
epend very largely on t 
width and the of the 
kitchen, and on the individual 
references of the housewife. 

dinarily, two feet is a good 
depth for the table, although 
eighteen inches will 


have to work out everything 
else to suit that. W. D. B, 
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The Bottle of Bitters Corked 


RMERS were the first to feel the inevitable price adjust- 

ment following the war. For a time they were the only ones 

to feel it. The burden was unhappily and unfairly theirs alone. 
It is now being shifted to other shoulders. 

Before conditions can become settled again, profiteering must 
cease, labor must accept a smaller wage, and capital must- be 
content with fair returns. Profiteering merchants are being 
brought to time, in many places, by buyers’ strikes. There can 
be no profiteering where there is no buying. A temporary cessa- 
tion in buying almost invariably leads to a decline in price, for 
goods must be kept moving these days if businesses are to 
survive. 

Labor conditions in the cities are being clarified. A few days 
ago something like 10,000 carpenters returned to work in the 
city of Philadelphia, after having been on a strike for more than 
two months. They accepted a reduction in their hourly wage 
from one dollar and twelve and one-half cents to ninety cents. 
Labor is beginning to realize that a job is to be kept and appre- 
ciated, rather than to be thrown away and villified. 

Capital is beginning to realize that it must either take its 
share of the readjustment losses or accept a minimum of profits 
in order to make a quick turnover. Henry Ford has recently 
set the business world a good example. When Ford cars were 
not selling, he reduced the price, forced large quantities of new 
cars upon dealers who had gotten rich through their agencies, 
saved himself from pending financial trouble and started the 
downward movement of automobile prices. Agricultural imple- 
ments are going down in price. The price reduction is general 
all along the line. 

When freight rates are brought down to where they should 
be, the situation will be still better. But the farmer is not bearing 
the burden of deflation alone any more. This year’s crop is being 
produced at less expense than in many years. Even the reduced 
prices bid fair to produce a profit. Farmers are able to take a 
few minutes off, now and then, to pity the other fellows. They 
teok their medicine first. The bitter taste still remains, but the 
bottle has been corked up and put back upon the shelf. 


Throw Down Unnecessary Arms 


E invite war by preparing for it unnecessarily. The man with 
a loaded pistol in his hand is ever ready to pick or take up 
a quarrel. It is the same with nations. Let the peoples of the 
earth come together, throw away their armaments, put their 
soldiers to useful pursuits of peace and make the whole wide 
world a teeming workshop of useful production. It can be done. 


Working Out Wheat Marketing Plans 


EGULATIONS for handling pooled grain for members of 

the United States Grain Growers, Inc., have been adopted 
by the directors. No cash advances will be made to growers until 
after the grain has been delivered to a country elevator. Ad- 
vances will depend upon the grade and variety. For instance, if 
conditions warrant an advance of fifty cents a bushel on No. 1 
wheat and No. 2 wheat is worth three cents less than No. 1, 
growers of No. 2 wheat will receive a cash advance of forty-seven 
cents. After the initial advance, all payments will be the same 
until the pool is sold and final payments made. Farmers will 


be allowed one cent a bushel a month for grain held on the farm 


after itis threshed. This regulation is subject to change. 
Growers will be required to report to the pooling department 
at the national headquarters the amount of grain they will pool 
as quickly as crop conditions will permit. All pooled grain will 
be subject to eontrol by the national organization, as soon as the 
rer eee Sean, Sen gupne: enh Ay Ny Ap neeie 


the crop. 
These regulations in no way concern grain that producers 
elect to sell direct to local elevators or on consignment. 


The affairs of the United States Grain Growers, Inc., are 
said to be moving along smoothly. Wheat growers in the 
Southwest are not cooperating, and Iowa reports some conflict 
between the State Farm Bureau Federation and the Grain 
Growers, but nothing serious. Iowa is not a wheat state, and 
the great bulk of its corn is fed on the farm. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist will not have a far-reaching effect on the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., or on its success or failure. 


_ It Doesn’t Work That Way 


NE of our good friends, a manufacturer of agricultural imple- 

ments, reports that he has had some letters from farmers 
urging that he cut out his advertising and apply the money 
he ‘‘saves” to lowering the price of his product. 

This advice would be all right if it worked; but cutting 
out advertising would not decrease the price of machinery by 
a single cent. The point is this: Advertising sells more 
machines; therefore, each machine carries a smaller share of 


“overhead ”’ expense; this saving in overhead is larger than the 


cost of the advertising; therefore, the manufacturer can reduce 
the price of the machine, or he can give a better machine for 
the same money. 

This is not theory, but the experience of every advertiser 
who is also a good business man. 

Look around you, friends, and -you will see for yourselves 
that the goods which are consistently advertised invariably 
offer the largest value for the money. 


Scraps of Truth at Washington 


5 peg hearings before the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry 
six weeks ago had the bad luck to fall in the midst of hot, 
sultry weather, so that Congressmen and witnesses alike suffered 
and were inclined to be irritable and impatient. 

The result is that the chances of anything new and helpful 
coming out of the hearings are even smaller than expected, and 
the report of the Commission, which has perhaps been made by 
the time these words are printed, will be chiefly a catalog of the 
aches and pains that beset agriculture, without any new plans 
for relieving them. 

The Commission complained, very justly, that many 
witnesses told at great length what was wrong with farming, 
but had no very clear suggestions, or suggestions of any sort, 
as to what could be done by Congress to remedy the trouble. 
All kinds of views were aired by all kinds of individuals. 

On the other hand, witnesses were almost unanimous as to 
the evil effects of high freight rates and inadequate credit on the 
farming business. Of the many witnesses who touched on the 
former, Mr. J. 8S. Crutchfield of Pittsburgh made the clearest 
statement and the most forceful argument. He pointed out 
that even before the last big increase, the freight on bulky 
materials, such as farm produce, building materials and coal, 
was already a much larger proportion of the value of these 
commodities than it was on less bulky and higher priced mate- 
rials. When a horizontal increase was made, the new rates were a 
still larger proportion of value than fer less bulky things. Such 
an increase is contrary to economic law. Freight largely ceased to 
move, and business stagnation set in at once. 

Mr. Crutchfield urged that the last increase in freight rates 
be abolished at once, for a period of ninety days. During this 


- time it would be up to the railroads to find ways to — their 
in sound - 
principles. Any increases allowed at the end of this period 


costs, and to present new freight schedules, worked ou 


could then be so adjusted as to permit bulky. things like coal, 
building materials, and farm products to move to market. He 
insisted that if this were done business would begin to pick up 
in a week. 

Agriculture is certainly no worse off from having these and 


other true facts presented to the Commission. Whether it will . 


be any better off is quite another matter. Perhaps it may. 
‘ . 
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How Much Dockage on Your Wheat? 


Here’s how your grain is graded by government experts 


DER the new grain marketing plan 

of the United States Grain Growers, 

Inc., to quote from the by -laws, 

“the Board of Directors shall prepare 

and recommend rules and regulations 

concerning the grading and inspection of 

grain by local elevators and associations, 

together with methods for enforcing the 

same, not in conflict with state and federal 
rules, regulations and statutes.” 

Therefore, the official grades for grain 
will remain as they have been, and govern- 
ment grain graders will do their work 
in the same way as heretofore. The 
average man knows very little about grain 
grades, and has always taken the grain 
buyer’s word. 

“Every grain buyer should have the 
equipment to grade grain accurately,” 
says George R. Hyslop, Farm Crops 
Expert at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. ‘He should have a sampling probe, 
an oat-kicker, a set of dockage sieves, a 
standard weight per bushel tester and an 
accurate balance or scales for the deter- 
mination of dockage. I wouldn’t sell 
my grain, if I had any quantity, to a 
dealer who didn’t equip himself to do 
good grading. Why not? Because he 


. must either grade or guess. If he guesses 


high he goes broke. If he guesses to 
rotect himself, he guesses low and you 
ose. Insist on accurate grades, accurate 
determination of dockage made with 
standard equipment.” 

According to federal standards, dockage 
includes such material as sand, dirt, weed 
seeds, stems, chaff, straw, whitecaps, 
grain other than wheat or oats, as the 
case may be, and any other foreign mater- 
ial which can be removed readily by the 
use of appropriate sieves. 

In making the dockage determination 
a representative sample of the grain to 
be tested is secured. This sample should 
be weighed out on a finely balanced scale 
(usually a 1,000-gram sample is used). 
Weighing the grain out in the ‘“‘test 
kettle,” running it through the “kicker” 
and then weighing back the dockage or 
the grain in the kettle and figuring the 
dockage percentage from the graduation 
on the “beam” requires too much guess- 
work, and has been found to be inaccurate. 

After the 1,000-gram sample has been 
secured for test it is then run through 
the oat-kicker. All of the dirt, sand, 
sticks, whitecaps, weed seeds, etc., that are 
removed should be considered as dockage. 
Any cracked or ge se ee that may 
be present in this material should be re- 
moved by the use of the hand sieves and 
returned to the cleaned wheat. The re- 


maining material is dockage. This mate- 
rial is placed on the finely balanced scale 
and the weight determined. If 1,000 grams 
of grain was used and the dockage weighed 
back was ten grams—the dockage would 
be one per cent. If the scale read 12, 
15 or 18 grams the dockage would still 
be one per cent. In determining dockage 














Cloth sack and air-tight container 
used in sending grain samples 


only whole per cent is considered. If the 
test shows 1.5, 1.7 or 1.9 per cent it is con- 
sidered as one. If the dockage weighed 
back on the scale showed 28 grams it 
would be 2.8 per cent and should be read 
as two per cent and not three per cent. 
The recleaned grain which is dockage- 
free is then used to determine the grade. 
The grade is applied upon dockage-free 
grain. This is done by ores | the grain 
in a “hopper’’ or funnel, which is placed 
above the kettle. The grain is allowed 
to drop into the bucket from the funnel. 
This drop should be two inches, that is, 
two inches measured from base of 
the funnel to the top of the bucket. The 
Pay eter 5 grain is then stroked from 
the kettle by the use of a rounded ed 
hardwood stick. Stroking the kettle 
with the steel beam has a tendency to 


cut the grain too close and if the sample 
is elose to the line of a grade there is 
every likelihood of the grade being 
inaccurate. 

It is possible, at a small expense, for 
a farmer, country grain buyer, miller 
or any one else, to have a sample of 
wheat, shelled corn or oats, inspected 
and graded by a grain inspector who 
has been licensed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. By mailing a sample of 
the correct size, in the c. prescribed 
by the rules and regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, any one may 
learn just how that particular sample 
grades according to the official grain 
standards of the United States. The 
grade and the dockage of that particular 
sample will be determined the same as 
for samples graded at the market centers. 
As yet, official standards, or federal 
grades, have been established for wheat, 
shelled corn and oats only. 

The offices of the federal grain supervi- 
sion of the Bureau of Markets do not 
inspect and grade wheat and shelled 
corn and oats, except in the ‘case of 
appeal against the grade assigned by a 
licensed inspector, or in case of a dispute 
over uninspected grain. 

A service that the offices of the federal 
grain supervision may render, however, 
is to give those who wish to have samples 
inspected and graded the names of the 
nearest inspectors, and to advise regard- 
ing the necessary method of taking and 
sending samples. Theré is no prescribed 
fee for having a sample inspected and 
graded; but the rules and regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture require 
that inspection charges must be “reason- 
able.’ Therefore, the fee should be 
ascertained by writing the inspector. 

When a grade is esta ished for a 
sample sent to an inspector, the cer- 
tificate returned by the inspector specifi- 
cally .states that the grade assigned 
applies to the sample only. That is, the 
grade does not apply to the’entire amount 
of grain from which the sample was taken. 
While the grade may represent all the 
grain, provided the sample was taken 
according to the instructions given by 
the grain supervision office, the inspector 
is not — to certify to the e 
of anything but the sample itself. ere 
a purchase and sale are involved, however, 
the parties interested may agree to a 
representative sample; and, by contract, 
they may further agree that the grade 
of such sample shall apply to the entire 
lot from which the sample was taken. 


Continued on page 29 





Bakery and ovens, used by Department of Agriculture... . Experimental mill used by Department of Agriculture 
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Oh, for the camp-fire 
With smoke on the rise 
That wavers and weaves 
And gets in your eyes; 
The bacon all sliced, 
The frying-pan hot, 
The coffee a-bubblin’ 
In the old coffee-pot. 
The smell of the breakfast ! 
Gee! I wouldn’t take 
Real cash for those flapjacks 
That Shorty can make. J. EE. H. 


* E’LL tell the world about South 
Dakota spuds,” says the South 
DakotaCooperative PotatoGrow- 

ers’ Exchange. The potatoes will be adver- 

tised through the state farm bureau. 


The Exchange has a trade-mark. 


Higher prices for maple sugar and 
sirup, if they have hit you, are probably 
due to the short crop last winter. New 
York and adjoining states produce four- 
fifths of all the maple products, and 
last winter the flow in New York was 
only half of normal. All this was due to 
unfavorable weather. 


There is danger of being gassed in a 
silo. To avoid an accumulation of gas 
in the. silo, the doors should be left 
open as long as possible. Men should 
not stay in the silo when the blower is 
not running, and should not sit or lie 
upon the fresh silage. If work has been 
interrupted for any length of time, workers 
should not again enter the silo until the 
blower has been running for at least a few 
minutes. This entirely removes the dan- 
gerous gases. 


To prevent rust: An ounce of camphor 
dissolved in a pound of lard is a good 
preparation to cover the bright parts of 
machines. The scum that forms in 
making this mixture should be taken off. 
The mixture should be applied to the 
well-cleaned parts and allowed to remain 
about twenty hours. Any excess may 
be rubbed off. The mixture forms a 


coating that will take a good polish when 
rub with a soft cloth. Axle grease is 
also excellent for keeping plow bottoms 


from rusting and may be used for the 
bright parts. Paint is a good rust pre- 
ventive, but is hard to get off. 


Movies at school: The new centralized 
school at Lewistown, O., has its own 
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Fill hai, silo when corn is dented ee glazed, 


but betore kernels are solid 


moving-picture machine. -A ‘“stock’’ com- 
pany was organized and eighteen men in 
the community put up $50 each. These 
men were paid back from proceeds from 
moving-picture shows. Until this 
money is paid back, each man who fur- 
nished $50 will be admitted free, with 
his wife. The regular price charged is 
ten cents for children and twenty-five 
for adults. Receipts for tickets to one 
show exeeeded $100. Films are secured 
from exchanges in Chicago, Cincinnati 
and Columbus, on a flat rental charge 
or percentage basis, and also from the 
Department of Agriculture free of charge 
except transportation. Only the best 
pictures have been shown. L. O. L., Ohio. 


I have observed the management of 
a large number of farms, and I believe 
the great difficulty of most of our farmers 
of moderate means is the lack of capital 
for proper operation of the farms. This 
lack is being largely supplied by the 
Federal Land Bank. So far I have been 
able to accomplish the following improve- 
ments on my farm by the use of a loan: 
Purchase of a power supply outfit for 
orchard work; putting on of a new gal- 
vanized roof on a large barn; liming of 


thirty acres of land, 100 pounds per acre; 
boring of a well for supplying farm with 
water; purchase of a gas-engine, also a 
feed-grinder; purchase of clover-seed for 
thirty acres of land; purchase of eight 
tons of fertilizer; purchase of fifteen 
bushels of seed-wheat; purchase of a 
wagon body; purchase of 150 rods of fene- 
ing and 300 fruit trees for spring planting. 
The loan has been of the greatest value 


to me, enabling me to do things that 
otherwise I would have been unable to, 
accomplish, G. H. L 


Sweet clover suits C. A. Bunch, of 
Indiana, to a “T.”’ He uses the biennial 
white variety for pasture and hay. For 
hay, the plants are clipped close with a 
mower the second spring of the crop’s 
growth, when six or eight inches high, 
he says. Also, inoculation is used. 
Unhulled seed is sown at the rate of 
eignt or nine pounds to the acre after 
the middle of December; or, if scarified 
seed is used, seven pounds ‘to the acre 
broadcasted in March. Seed is harrowed 
in. “Do not pasture too close the first 
season,” says C. A. B. [C. A. B. has a 
neat letter-head, keeps bees, raises seed- 
wheat and high-class potatoes.—Editor.] 





Prohibition, Sweet Cider and Vinegar 


By J. W. HARTSOCK 


OME of our readers have asked 

whether they will be courting trouble 
with prohibition agents when they grind 
up their cull apples and make sweet 
cider and vinegar. 

There are three classes of cider-makers: 
1. The merchant mill or commercial 
manufacturer who makes cider and vin- 
egar and other cider products in a com- 
mercial way. 2. The custom mill where 
cider.is made for farmers and fruit 
growers who bring their apples to the 
mill to be converted into cider at a 
charge of so much a gallon. 3. The 
orchard or home press owner who makes 
cider from his own apples at home. 
Prohibition enforcement officigls consider 
the last two classes together, since the 
custom mill is operated for the benefit of 
the individual who has apples to be made 
into cider, and the custom mill operator 
is really the agent of the individual who 





brings the apples and takes the cider 
away with him. 

Some writers say that the wordin 
of the National Prohibition Act an 
certain rulings by the Enforcement De- 
partments are not in exact accord. We 
are confident that the attitude of those 
directly responsible for the enforcement 
of the National Prohibition Act is clear- 
cut and intended as fair to both the 
producer and consumer, although there 
may be cases to the contrary here and 
there. The following amended regulation 
has direct bearing on the merchant mill 
or commercial operator: 

“Sweet cider containing less than one- 
half of one per cent of alcohol by volume 


may be manufactured and sold without . 


the necessity of obtaining permit, pro- 

vided such product is put up and marketed 

in sterile closed containers or is treated by 
Continued on page 58 


* > Fig. 3. Prese-cloth type in use 
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Fels-Naptha soap makes the 
washer do even better 

The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt 
before the washer starts its 
work. Then the Fels-Naptha 


py 4 water churns through 
and-through the clothes, 
quant flushing away all the 


@ 20 lden‘bar - 
ho the clean naptha odor 


© tt, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


SEPTEMBER, 1921 


akes ee dirt let 0 


— all over the house 


Themetonetapatele sae 
a ta irt let go and brings 
back the bright fresh clean ap- 
rance to surfaces. 
Be sure to have = of 
Fels-Naptha soap 
cleaning. Order a handy 
10-bar carton, of yout grocer 
or druggist. 


‘No greasy streaks on china 


TherealnapthainFels-Naptha 


dissolves all grease from — 


then vanishes completely, and 
leaves the dishes sweet and 
glistening. They rinse off 
instantly, with no trace of 
rubbed 


ging soap to be 
off the disk upon the towel. 


that delightful clean- 
ees es mig is Pele Nagebe 
real nap 
pm all the , Then the 
naptha completely evapo- 
fates, carrying pina 3 odors. 


Ic is that erful yet harm- 
less afore ys 


FREE 


haven't seen or used Fels-Naptha 
M Techy send for free sample. Write 
Naptha 
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“FAST year’s crop was my fifty- 
third, but I have yet to make a 
clear dollar out of cotton,” said 

an Oklahoma cotton farmer re- 

cently. He was writing to the 
secretary of the organization 
committee of the Oklahoma 

Cotton Growers Association, 

the first state-wide non-profit, 

non-stock cooperative market- 

ing organization ever formed for cotton, a 

crop heretofore thought impossible to 

organize. 


any of the 100,000 cotton farmers of | 


Oklahoma have been for years in about 
the same fix as the one quoted above. 
Their condition has been due to the 
unbusinesslike methods that have always 
_—— in handling the crop between 
arm and mill, resulting in unwarranted 
speculative profits, excessive handling 
costs and oa grewrmeg’f waste. 

There have been lean years a-plenty. 
The Oklahoma cotton farmers, finding 
the marketing end of their business in 
bad shape, and with no remedy in sight 
from an outside source, reached the con- 
clusion that the surest and speediest 
way to put the business of cotton farming 
on a profitable basis was to try team- 
work. The Oklahoma Cotton Growers 
Association is the result. There are at 
least seven fat years ahead, for 300,000 
bales were signed up on a seven-year 
contract by May 1, 1921. It is expected 
that more than half a million bales will 
be signed up in the association by the 
time cotton moves this fall. This will 
be more than fifty per cent of the Okla- 
homa crop and will make the association 
the largest single business enterprise in 
the state. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the campaign is its surprisingly low 
cost per member. The expense, including 
salaries of full-time workers, executives 
and office assistants, literature, supplies 
—everything, in fact, going into the 
conduct of the campaign—totals less 
than $3 a member. This is a record 
never befere equaled by any group of 
farmers organizing for any purpose on a 
like scale. The nearest approach to it, 
of record, is $6 a member, while the 
omy: average for such campaigns has 

n $8 to $10, according to an eminent 
authority on coopertive marketing. 

The idea out of which the association 

grown is little more than a year old. 
A few leading growers and others in- 
terested in the advancement of the state’s 
agriculture attended a meeting at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., in May, 1920. At this 
meeting, one of the speakers told of the 
success of commodity marketing in Cali- 
fornia. Not much was accomplished 
at the Montgomery meeting, but the 
Oklahoma delegates went home with the 
idea growing in their minds that what 
had been done in California with perish- 
able crops like oranges, prunes and 
raisins, could surely be done in Okla- 
homa with cotton, which is both the 
best security for money and about the 

perishable crop grown in America. 

Another meeting, attended by dele- 
gates from thirty-two of the fifty-three 
cotton peoteeing counties of the state, 
was held in Oklahoma City in June. A 
definite program was outlined and a 
seven-year, legally binding marketing 
contract adopted. 

An organization committee of nineteen 
an formed and instructed to proceed 
with an aggressive organization campaign. 
A $10 membership fee was decided - ; 
This is the only fee ever to be paid by 
the mem under the terms of the 
contract. Out of this fee the i 
tion campaign has been , the 
unused balance, amounting to practicall 





Seven Fat Years 
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sevent r cent, going to the general 
fund of the association when incorporated 
as a selling agency. 

Many there were at the start of the 
campaign who said: “It is a fine theory, 
and it might work, but cotton farmers 
will never organize in their own interests. 
Certainly, they will never sign a legally 
binding, seven-year contract.” But Okla- 
homa. cotton farmers, flying in the face 
of precedent, undertook the job, and 
their marketing organization is now a 
reality. Contrary to expectation, the 
seven-year binding contract was probably 
the most popular single feature of the 
entire plan. 

In the early stages of the campaign 
every suggested organization plan which 
seemed to have the ibility of merit 
was tried. Out of the experience thus 
gained came certain definite conclusions 
as to the proper method to follow. 

The actual work of signing members 
on a carefully worked-out plan was 
begun last November. Organization was 
accomplished county by county. A force 
of paid organizers, or field men, was 
gathered together as rapidly as suitable 
men could be found and properly drilled 
on the marketing plan. These men, with 
the assistance of the county agents, 
selected an active committee of not fewer 
than twerity men in each county. These 
committees then, with the help of the 
organizer and the county agent, outlined 
a schedule of schoolhouse meetings, 
dividing themselves into teams of two 
men each. Each team was made respon- 
sible for a certain number of meetings. 

In each school district a local organiza- 
tion was formed. ' Following’ the first 
organization meeting in that district, the 
local carried on the work, holding regular 
weekly meetings and striving through 
volunteer work on the part of those 
already members, for 100 per cent mem- 
bership. In many districts this goal was 
reached. At Blanchard, in McClain 
county, there are but two growers in the 
entire section who are not members. 

“At the first organization meeting 
eight -four members were signed,” _ 
W. B. M. Mitchell, president of the 
Blanchard Local. “At the beginning of 
the final week’s drive, the membership 


was about 300. At its close more than 


400 cotton growers in Blanchard trade 
territory had signed the association 
agreement. 

“Blanchard ship about 4,000 bales 
of cotton during the season of 1919-20, 
and about 5,000 bales in 1920-21. It 
has alwa supported several street 
buyers. e now claim for- our town 
the distinction of being the first cotton 
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City Boy: “From the sound I guess 
that’s a humming-bird’s nest. I won- 
der if there are any eggs in it?” 


Ahead for Cotton Farmers 


shipping point in the United States to 
be without a street buyer.” 

A number of other towns in several 
counties will also be without 
| buyers this fall, for the reason 
that practically all cotton in 
their trade territory is now 
controlled by the association, 
which will sell direct to the spin- 
' ners or the spinners’ brokers 
eliminating all intermediate buyers and 
speculators. 

From December 1, 1920, to March 26, 
1921, members, representing 220,000 bales, 
were signed up. The goal was 300,000 
bales. It was then decided to make a 
final whirlwind drive. Those who were 
already members were asked to assist in 
the work. 

At the close of the campaign twenty- 
five counties had signed up more than 
half their production in the association. 
Of these counties, McClain, in the south- 
central part of the state signed ninety- 
eight per cent of its crop. Contracts 
signed in this county at the close of the 
campaign were 1,728, representing 14,103 
bales. At least thirteen other counties 
have more than sixty per cent of their 
crop in the association. Practically all 
the larger cotton preducing counties 
exceeded their quota of one-third of 
1919 production. 

“Inclosed are two contracts,’ wrote 
one of the volunteer workers in the final 
drive. ‘This is what they cost me: Two 
days’ time; fifteen hours’ sleep; roads 
too rough for car, mules not Croke to 
ride, walked, all-told, twenty-eight miles 
—but I got ’em.” This is typical of the 
determination with which the. members 
themselves took up the work in its final 
stages and finished the job, putting the 
association successfully over the top with 
more than 100,000 bales to spare. 

Every agricultural, business and bank- 
ing agency or group in the state heartily 
endorsed the association after the most 
searching scrutiny. As an instance of 
the effect of the general endorsement of 
the association’s plan, during one of the 
schoolhouse meetings a farmer in the 
back of the house got to his feet in re- 
sponse to a call by the speaker for ques- 
tions. ‘I don’t quite understand this 
warehousing proposition in the contract,” 








he said. His neighbor on the bench. 


beside him yanked him back into his 
seat with the words, “Sit down, durn you. 
Neither do I, but I’m going to join any- 
way.” With so many folks for it a large 


number of growers showed ‘a willingness - 


to accept the plan on faith. 

The Oklahoma cotton folks have sold 
their plan not alone to their own growers, 
and the producers of other crops within 
their own state, but to the cotton growers 
of at least eight other states as well. 
Cotton marketing associations formed on 
the “Oklahoma plan’ are now proposed 
or attually in process of organization in 
Arkansas, Texas, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Arizona and California. 
The association of Arizona growers also 
includes a small area in New Mexico. 

“With the completion of the organiza- 
tion campaign of the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers Association,” says Secretary 
C. L. Stéaley, ‘‘a new day is dawning for 
the cotton farmers of that state. It 
ushers in a new-era of p rity to a 
great number of folks who have been, 
since time out of mind, in virtual bondage 
through the crop mortgage system. 

“Farmers in the Oklahoma cotton belt 


- see in the newly formed ofganization an - 


opportunity to take their little children 
away from the back-breaking toil-of the 
cotton fields and to put them in sch 
that they may have a chance in life 


to that of boys and girls in other sections.” 
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()F all the suits you’ve ever 
bought, the one you get 
this season must have the big- 
gest value, it must look the best, 
wear the best—in a word, it must 
7 give you the most you've ever 
received for your clothing 
dollars. Yet tt must be priced 
to fit your pocketbook. 


Now, just what kind of a 
suit fits these specifications? 
You know the answer— 
that good old Clothcraft 


Serge. 


There’s the clothing 
“buy” for today! Like 
an old friend it wears ° 
well. It holds its 


shape, its creases stay in, 
it retains its sturdy, sen- 
sible appearance longer * | 
than another suit purchased at 
the same time. 


So if you ask the Clothcraft retail- 
er in your town for a Clothcraft Serge 
Special you will get more actual value 
in a suit than ever before. - 


Clothcraft is able to give this “‘bet- 

‘ter clothes’”’ value because of ad- 
vanced methods that produce worth- 
while savings. 


» First, Clothcraft has concentrated 
ion the making of a few simplified 
models—eliminating the fads and 





That Good Old Clothcra ft Serge— 
Like an Old Friend, it Wears Well 








frills which many men object to and 
which only increase production costs. 


Second,-Clothcraft gets rock-bottom 
prices on raw materials because the 
enormous output permits quantity 
buying. 


And third, Clothcraft has simplified its 

manufacturing processes in many in- 

genious ways, so that a few cents 
are saved here and a few cents 
there—and all these mount up 
into large savings. 


The benefit of these savings are 
YOURS—in the form of a 
better suit at a lower price. 


Send for FREE Samples 


Actual samples of the Clothcraft 
Serges (brown, gray and blue) will be 
sent you FREE on request, in a lit- 
tle folder that will vitally interest 


you. 
Address The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
2167 West 53d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
~ at 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 


appreciable sav- 
ings. YOU get the benefit of ¢ savings In 
the form ate better suit-value at a lower price. 
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Very few of us are fond of kes, and s 


kes are not 





rticularly in love with us. But snakes 


do like music. We are not exactly sure that music is the right word to use, but nevertheless if 

» you can charm a cobra in 

‘one python in the picture, 
© International 


you can play a “bajas,”” which sounds like a bagpipe gone wron 
four minutes and a python in two. There are seven cobras an 
which was taken in Ceylon. We hope the snakes stay there 


<i 


There are many new ideas now used 
in dressmaking. The dresses this 
summer were beautiful and the fall 
ones are just as pretty. Here is the 
latest one-piece dress. It is of dark 
brown ~ = jowey and is an ifeal 
costume for © U.& 


Two Guns White Calf, here shown, 
is the Indian who d for the 
Indian head on the buffalo nickel. 
Two Guns is a member of the 


Blackfoot tribe and a fine specimen 
of his race © International 


What the 


Camera 
Caught 


There were big doings at Plymouth 
during the Tercentena lebra- 
tion. This shows a replica of the 
original Mayflower. The land- 
ing of this boat at Plymouth Rock 
started the celebration. How frail 
this boat looks com to our 


big steamships U. & Uz - 
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carries. 


ds, in which he is trapped. 


This is ay ys s fly-tra 
glands, in wh smooth i roet, bate 
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We can’t pity the fly © U. & U. 
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The “(QUEEN ANNE” 
Design 1992—in Twin Pair 
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Look for the name 


* Simmons” 


HOUSEWIFE wouldn’t let the family sleep another 
night on their old-style, out-worn Beds if she once 
realized how much better rest they ought to be getting, 


New beds, by all means—Simmons Beds—the one name 
that means actually Built for Sleep. 


Steady, quiet, never a creak or a rattle—how every 
nerve and muscle can relax! You get a brand new idea 
of how deep and refreshing sleep can be. 


For every rogm shared by two persons, be sure to 
have Twin Beds—that fine, healthful principle of a sepa- 
rate bed for each sleeper. One does not disturb the 
other, or communicate colds or other infections. 


Look at Simmons Beds 
at Your Dealer’s 


He will show you the beautiful “Period Designs,” wrought in the 
smooth Sguare Steel Tubing. This one is the “QUEEN ANNE.” Your 
choice of Ivory White and Decorative Colors.—And note the pressed 
steel Corner Locks that keep these beds firm and soiseless.. 


Or if your Dealer cannot show them to you, write us and we will 


arrange for you to see Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs, Day Beds, and 
Simmons Springs—in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds.— 
Each marked with the Simmons Name—your unfailing assurance of 
restful sleep. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


( Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS_ 
Built for Sleep fae 
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FREE BOOKLETS 

ON SLEEP! 
Write us for “What Leading 
Medical Journals and Health 
Magazines Say about Separate 
Beds and Sound Sleep,’ and 
“Yours for a Perfect Night's 
Rest.”’ ns 
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Ford Owners 
Missing means lost power 
fe this book tells the cure 


motor ie timer trouble—and how a sluggish 
missing Ford engine is given steady power 
and new life with a 





Incomparably fine in quality! 
Standard and time-proved construction. 
No “trick” or experimental features. Ac- 
curately built—inspected 9 timee—to give 
eure-firing and long service. 


ROLLER ASSEMBLY is highest quality 






wears 
evenly and positive- 
ly "t groove 


bone hard and per- 
fectly polished. 
The finest made! 


It’s your ; service 


against inferior timers substitute. Your deal- 


ries or can quick): it for you. In stock at ali 
hol qu y eet n 


Write for Booklet—It’s FREE 
“The Seende for Ford Engine Trouble” 
See ceraess cee er ree 

will save you. 
AUTO COMPONENTS, INC. 
900, 1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw Mill. 
Use it this winter with your tractor or farm 
engine to saw your trees into high-priced lumber. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
122 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 


SN 
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Mitsatestn Saw Mill 
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Effie’s Steady—» DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


back and forth in the swing on 
the dark porch, his feet dragging 
noisily while hers swept free of the floor, 
with slim, silk-clad ankles prettily crossed. 

“Aw, Effie, have a heart!” he pleaded. 
“‘Just think—lI’ve saved up my money 
an’ got my lay-off to begin tomorrow, an’ 
I thought it’d be such a nice surprise for 

ou! It’ll be lot’s o’ fun to go to New 

ork, just us two together.” 

He placed-.a long arm around her 
waist only to be promptly repulsed. 
“Take your arm off, Joe! I can’t think 
without getting my breath! I don’t 
want to go on any old trip in a motor- 
cycle. That’s ridiculous! And anyway, 
I'd lots rather we put that money you’ve 
saved into a fumed oak dining-room set. 
I saw a perfectly grand one down at the 
Tip-Top Furniture Company the other 
day. It'll go dirt cheap at the bargain 
sales ” 


Byte and Joe were swinging créakily 


“But, sweetness, I want a wedding trip, 
with you!” Joe’s adoring eyes watched 
her as they swept alternately into the 
area”of light from the are lamp on the 
corner to the shadow of the hackberry 
that intervened. Effie was pretty in a 
petulant, vaudeville way, but to Joe her 
elaborately curled hair, her sharp little 
face with its strata of whitewash and pink 
powder, its rouged, pouting lips and sar- 
castic small nose seemed wonderful. 

“Aw, Effie, it’ll be so nice!” he wheedled. 
“T can run the machine while you sit 
on the side-seat an’ také@ it easy as a 
queen. Course, we'll ride on the train 
over the worst places. But just you an’ 
me together, Effie!’ 

“But that’s not the way I want my 
wedding!” she resisted, stubbornly. “I 
want a swell wedding, with presents—an’ 
a trousseau—an’ some nice furniture to 

in the house. There’s no sense in 
itin’ off to the ends o’ the earth, poor 
as snakes like we are.” 

“Honey, you won’t need fine clothes, 
just going with me.” He secreted her 
small hand within his huge clasp. _ 

“But I want ’em!” came rebelliously, 
as the red lips passing into the light 
showed themselves set in firm lines. ‘‘An’ 
if you don’t want to give me the things I 
crave, there’s others that will. Alec Zim- 
merman’s been begging me to marry him.” 

Here they were interru E 

“Effie, it’s twelve o’clock! Ma says 
for you to go to bed,” came in the raucous 
tones of a small brother who for once had 
legitimate excuse for the persecution of an 
elder sister. 

“Aw, keep still, Jack! 
Tell Ma I know the way 
to bed,” was her belliger- 
ent answer. But small 
brother lingered, poking 
enough of his person from 
behind - door ' rover 
a pair of skinny legs 
neath a skimpy night- 
shirt. 

“Run along, kid,’’. in- 
terposed Joe, pacifically. 
“Tm goin’ in a minute.” 

“Yeah, I bet you are!” 
The unclad slowly 
withdrew and the lovers 
were left to renew their 
controversy. 

“T’d better go now or 
rll get in bad with your 
ma,” Joe said, rising to his 
lean height of six feet two, 
the monotony of which 
was broken only by two 

ing arms that alwa 
seemed dislocated when he 
moved them. ‘Honest to 


Ww 
you go with me? I’ve got 


everything all ready to start in the morn- 
ing. We could get married early an’ get 
off by ten or eleven o’clock, and have such 
a good time! Won’t you, Effie?” 

His face, revealed in a patch of light, 
showed a wide, generous mouth half- 
— in pathetic entreaty, and puerile 
blue eyes bent upon her expectantly. He 
‘anual. as always in moments of emotion, 
at a stubborn lock of hair, a cowlick, that 
hung low over his freckled forehead. But 
Effie was as granite to his blandishments. 

“No, I won’t, and that’s all there is 
to it!” she cried shrewishly. “It’s the 
only wedding I ever expect to have and 
I want it like I want it!” 

She flounced out of the swing and into 
the house with no further speech than a 
“So there now!’ leaving Joe to stumble 
down the steps and through the yard 
in hurt astonishment. 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!”’ he philosophized 
to his old hat which he held in his hands. 
“Can’t ever tell what'll please women, 
noways!” 

It was past midnight and even the 
owl-car had gone, so Joe had to walk 
home, his feet shuffling along deserted 
pavements. His path led him across the 
main business streets of the town, but 
he took none of his usual joyous interest 
in the lights and signs, but passed them 
by regardlessly. However, as he saw the 
light streaming from the windows of the 
Morning Telegraph offices, he stood for 
some time contemplating them in moody 
reflection. Gradually his corrugated brow 
smoothed itself out, his wide mouth 
parted in a gri and he chuckled as he 
stumbled up the stairs, following the light. 

Sam Whipple, cub reporter, was stand- 
ing the dog-watch in the deserted office. 
Now, standing the dog-watch is not a 
particularly jor proceeding. It means 
staying on the job from midnight, when 
most of the staff go home, till half-past 
two or at whatever unearthly hour the 
forms are finally locked and the paper 
irretrievably goes to press. The men on 
the staff are wont to take the duty 
loathingly in turn, somehow managing 
to make the youngest and most defense- 
less one Of their number get more turns 
than the rest. The necessity for this 
vty lies in the fact that important news 


t break and have to be handled. 


suddenly to get into the edition. As 

may be imagined, the hours after mid- 

night are long and tiresome, so that Sam 
Continued on page 52 
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Running Farms and Running Railroads 


The Farm Under ae Ownership 
Back in January, 1917, there was a farmer 


-who had a GOOD FARM, which was worth 


$20,000. He had good horses and live stock, 
with fences, buildings, wagons, plows and other 
implements in GOOD REPAIR. 

In the three previous years the farmer had 
made a LIVING on this farm, and after all 
expenses were paid found that he had made a 
PROFIT of a little over a thousand dollars 
a year—a little over 5 per cent on the VALUE 
of his farm. 

He had applied SUFFICIENT FERTILI- 
ZER each year, and his land was in good condi- 
tion for FUTURE PRODUCTION. 


ll 
The Farm Under Government Control 


But, because it was necessary to help win the 
war, the GOVERNMENT TOOK POSSES- 
SION of this farm, held it for 26 months and 
promised to pay the farmer A RENTAL equal 
to what he had made in the three previous 
years, 

Government DOUBLED the wages of 
pare X ny mean hands and SHORTENED their 


"Te owt working conditions under 
wok. prone bade MORE MEN to do the 
er which, oftentimes, 

pose y were son pallies for se NOT DONE. } 


But the Government DID NOT put on the 
farm the amount of fertilizer necessary. It let 
the fences get into BAD REPAIR; the roofs 
of some of the buildings leaked. The farm im- 
plements fell into bad repair. Nor did the 
Government REPLACE all the tools that were 
worn out. 

The Government promised to PAY FOR 
THE DAMAGES, but up to date the farmer 
hasn’t got all of his money, though he needs it 
badly to KEEP GOING. 


Transportation Building 
Chicago, III. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 Broadway Munsey 
New York 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation can secure it by addressing the offices of the Association 


Ill 
Back to Private Ownership Again 


At the end of the 26 months the Govern- 
ment turned the farm back to its owner. 

All the farmer’s tools and wagons had been 
put indiscriminately in a pool and used on one 
farm or another regardless of ownership. 
Naturally no one had taken as good care of 
them as the farmer would have taken of his; 
own implements. 
' At the same time the Government required 
the farmer to CONTINUE WAR-TIME 
WAGES and working conditions. 


It would not permit him to decrease wages 
Sonenbecbeapiameheleaeliiedcues teed 
The prices of his farm products had increased 
somewhat, but NOT NEARLY ENOUGH 
to gover increased wages and the increases in 
the Cost of all his supplies—so that in 1920 he 
made just $62 net profit on the farm which be- 
fore the war was good for $1,000 net profit. 
At the same time the demand for his prod- 
ucts began to FALL, and for some of them 
there was hardly a market at any price. Then 
many people began to tell the farmer that he 
could make money if he would REDUCE the 
prices of all his products, although on account 
of high wages he was already selling some of his 
stuff without profit, and even BELOW COST. 


IV 
Parallel Case of the Railroads 


This farm is IMAGINARY, But compare 
item by item and you have a true picture of 
the railroad situation. 

Although the railroads could not earn their 
operating expenses and taxes in January and 
February, it was July lst of this year before 
they could get any relief from high wages. And 
then there was deducted from their payroll 
only $375,000,000—say ONE-SIXTH—of the 
increase of the past four years. 


Building 
Washington, D.C. 
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House Your Hogs In Comfort 
the Year Round 


Send Today for Free Folder 
On Better Hog Houses 


Stands = =. = poss 
or ages, ng your 
ortable and free from from disease. W. 

farvow ing 


quarters. Made of fire and weather resisting hollow 
a Economical to build, needs little repair. 


eS = 


in winter, cool in summer—perfect 


1 a = our am ped Stetpeted 


pear Kat toe for toler is Fa why $4 


Also ask for = 
Free 45- page book showing all farm buildings. 

The Hollow Building Tile Association 
Dept. 309, Conway Building Chicago, Ill. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Hoftman’s Wheats 


10 hardiest, reliable kinds. Yield more per acre 
—require less seed. Graded—sound—cleaned 
clean. Free from cockle—rye—garlic—smut— 


chees—etc. a 
Prices Lower 


Than for years. Costs very little to change seed. 
An extra bushel of wheat next harvest pays the 














cost. Hundreds in all sections gained 5 bu.— 
others had 


8 to 10 bushel increase per acre 


Every bag mast please you—or you return it, 
and we'll refund your money—pay all freight. 


CATALOG and SAMPLES FREE. ¥:'*e, £07 


* them today. 
Mention Farm Journal. Hoffman's Wheats do pay! 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., 
Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 


$10.000.00 








sistiiads Can Buy 
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: HERTZLER &ZOOK co. 
Gox2 Bollevilie, Pa. 


TREES, PLANTS, VINES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Peach, ie, Pear, Plum, Cherry "Guineas, Apricot Trees 
etc. Apple, Pear, P lackberry, kas \ Dewberry, 

ga R Plants, ete. Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Privet Hedging, etc. 

GRAPE VINES 
Concord, Catawba, Moores Early, Niagara, and Worden. 
Selected 1 yr. vines the best size for vineyard planting. 
We grow nursery stock i in large urtry ean fill y: 
order large or smal]. Our ATALOG gives calele. 
descriptions, illustrations, and complete planting instruc- 
tions. Write to-day. 
BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, 

Box 4, YVILLE, DEL. 

















Peonies 
—Perennials 


Our*‘Smiles of Goring Tulip Ool- 
ception . Pong all co lore, Specialty 





mile 
pe a an ys Got Our 
Bulb and General Catalogs. Beth are Free. 


ress Nursery Co. 
| 1304 Peters ave. nm Troy, Ohio 













CIDER and GRAPE 
PRESS 


Made of Michigan figabwood 
Machine hy peli 


Capacity 
Height Min quarts 48 Ibs. 
PRICE - - $7.50 


LANSING COMPANY 











LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Grape Vines For Sale 


Also Raspberry, Bl “yb Ay. 
small fruit plants, for list, Te Se? fre 
free, > 
Mich. 








ing. Send for our 


Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 2, Bridgman, 
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Paradichlorobenzene Kills 
Peach-Borers 


F properly applied, paradichloroben- 
zene will kill ninety per cent of the 
peach-tree borers, and in a number of 
experiments it has given 100 per cent 
control,” says Prof. Alvah Peterson, New 
Jersey Experiment Station, who has been 











Step 1: Earth leveled 


carrying on tests with this material since 
the summer of 1919. 

“Our experience shows that this ma- 
terial can used safely on peach trees 
six years old or older, although in a few 
cases old trees which had been weakened 
by ravages of borers were killed. Trees 
under six years old are likely to be 
harmed.” 

Doses of from three-fourths to one 
ounce a tree are recommended by Pro- 
fessor Peterson. In many instances doses 
of one-half ounce were just as effective 
as three-fourths or one ounce a tree. 
When the material is used, be sure the 





Step 2: Crystals placed 








crystals are dry and not in a semi-solid 
state. They should also be finely divided, 
fine enough to pass through a ten-mesh 
sieve or ordinary wire window-screen. 
If large lumps are present, crush them 


ely. 
From the New Jersey tests, these di- 
rections are worked out: Prepare the 
tree for application by removing the 
weeds, grass, leaves, etc., from about 
the base of the trunk. Make a smooth 
Continued on page 50 
at Se 


Words from the Workers 


Father’s tending beets and chives, 
Saving us some money ; 

Mother’s out ‘among the hives 
Taking off the honey; 

The boys are in the garden 
Pulling out the weeds. 

Don’t we get a lot of food 
From half a peck of seeds? 


Santa Clara Valley is noted for its 
prune crop, and here the honey-bee is 
an absolute necessity in fertilizing the 
blossoms.  £. C. Williams, California. 


Eight strawberry growers were put in 
jail in Oakland, Calif., last summer for 
putting big strawberries on the top of 





Photos by New Jersey Experiment Station 


Step 3: Soil piled about trunk 


the boxes and mean, little ones beneath. 
California has standard packing laws 
which prohibit just such trickery. The 
growers had been warned time and again. 


Storing pumpkins: Place them in a 
room or barn where they will not freeze 
or become too damp. Set them on a 
wire netting that is astened on a frame 
or on an old wire cot or bed-springs that 
clears the floor by two feet. The free 
circulation of the air around the vege- 
tables prevents deterioration. 

ndiana. M. K. Lowden. 


September garden work: Bank late 
celery with earth to make it grow ope . 
and partly blanch it. Dig potatoes 
tops have died. Harvest chell beans ad 
treat. with carbon bisulphide for bd 
as told about last month. Blanch endive 
by —_— leaves together ‘when the plants 


Blanch only a few plants at a. 


Continued on page 51 
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Formerly $189.00 


NOW (inprovemens) Only 
Latest Log Saw, 


Runs Steady—Cats Faster—Operates a 


Easier. SHIPPED COMPLETE—Ready To Use. EO. B 


cany, 
Sa WS "Em Do Wwii— CUTS LOGS OR accent 
Guts 9 E BeB Up, Quick. You tan change the WITTE DG r 


in § minutes to a Tree Saw. 
Here you are, Men! With wood at$10to$15acord, Just switch the pitmans, 
you can make money with a WITTE Outfit. Uses little fuel. Costs attach tree saw equipment, 
only 2 to 3 cents an hour to operate. Cuts 20 to 40 cords a day. Built for d h equip 
practical, economical work—strong and durable, Four-cycle engine is and you navea fast-cutting : 
saooalie design anty of lus power. S re tree saw, complete in itself, ready 
ulator built in. Crank extended for pulley. ete has 2 y-wheels to work anywhere. Hook righton 


so that it can be used satisfactorily or belt work when not sawing. — sostiinan aie prac ae 


on Friction Clutch— gine. Only one rig to handle 

while engine runs, Arm Swing Motion, same as in hand sawing. Saw hill Goes where you could not 

runs at speed recommended by saw blademanufacturers—no ‘‘buck- set the ordinary rig. Price and 

ing,” “‘riding’’ or anton ’* of saw. Log cutis finished with blade quality considered, the best me fl 

almost paralfe el with ground—no sawing pptonthiys "a= on the mar- J 

Blade stays ~, longer. A rig 

nagar. Endorsed b ae thousands of satistied , d 
users who claim the WITTE is far superior. 

i Priced so low that every man can have one ate 

4 this direct factory price, 


| wee Wire or Phone Your Order 









Ne; 
a 'Aa 








5 Complete Tree Saw 
Equipment. 


parts for the 
Wire aie makes toe. 
7 gtnctvshe w ag ehown above, above, 





anything @ car te 
90-Day Test — Lifetime Guarantee \ 


The regular WITTE Lifetime Guarantee against defects is placed on 
ae rig same as on every WITTE Engine. Don’t take any Log or 
aw outfit until you know about the WITTE. It’s the latest 
base tae many valuable sores. Remember this is my 
36th year building engines and saw rigs. Everybody knows Ed. Witte. 


Y fer Cash or oh Maes Seinen, 
Wil, . Welibielek Tania pea nette oer Big SrStiaL ores.” 


Send For Free Book. oe Sav and Tree ote fl Sent Soectal— 
without cost or obligation. Mail the coupon for saw catalog, or any desired information. 


WITTE Engine Works 


1629 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1629Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 












For WITTE Log Saw week. 


ED. H. WITTE, President, 
Dear Sir:—Please mail me complete ae 
regarding your Log and Tree Saw. 






Name 
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“Hasslers” 
without tying up your Ford! 


HERE is nothing complicated about Hassler 

Shock Absorbers. They do not require any 

change in the car, and any garage man can 
apply them quickly, easily, and correctly! 


And the cost is so small, too. Think of securing so 
easily a saving of one-third of your up-keep tire and 
depreciation cost; think of adding so much to the 
comfort of your Ford! 


Hasslers protect your car against the thousands of 
bumps and shocks that cause rattles and squeaks 
and strains that soon break down the best of con- 
struction. 


One million Ford car owners have found Hasslers 
worth while—have found them according to our 
claims. You can try Hasslers for 10 days—and if 
you are not delighted your money will be refunded 
without a word. Hasslers are made for all models 
of the passenger cars and the one-ton truck. If 
your dealer won’t supply you, write us direct. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1451 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 





Panes on the sae 


High-pressure lubrication puts hard 
§ oil into the bearing where it belongs 





Hordes of autos now remind us, 
We should build our roads to stay, 
And departing leave behind us 
Roads that rains won’t wash away. 
When our children pay the mortgage 
Father’s made to haul their loads, 
They'll not have to ask the question: 
“ Here’s the bonds, but where’s the roads?” 


beat plow colters sharp, especially on 
trashy ground. Sharp colters properly 
adjusted assure clean furrow walls. H. 


Farming without horses: The owner 
of Loneyville Farm, near Dallas, Tex., 
farms entirely by motor power. He has 
been without horses and mules for more 
than a year. 


The best auto tire made will not 
stand up under skidding. You can skid 
around a corner by going too fast, or 
you can throw your clutch in with a 
slam when trying to start. When you 
attempt to get the car in motion from a 
page by slamming in the clutch 

“giving her the gas,” the rear wheels 
an usually spin and not get a read 
purchase on the ground. Let the clutch 
m slowly and smoothly when you start, 
and when the car gets in motion, then 
let. the clutch all the way in. This saves 
‘your tires from scratches and tears. A 
spinning or skidding wheel makes the 
ground act like sandpaper_on the tread 
of your tires. B. H.W. 

To clean greasy hands: When a 
repair job has been finished, instead of 
trying to wash the hands immediately, 
give them a liberal coat of hard oil ‘or 
cleam gear grease. Rub the hands vo 

gether as if soaping them, until all 
are thoroughly er Then t a 
clean rag or bunch of cotton-waste ana 
wipe the grease from the hands. The 
hands will be surprisingly clean, after 
which they can be washed with soap and 
warm water, using a brush. The usual 
method of ge getting rid of grease or carbon 
is by washing the hands in gasoline or 
kerosene. This makes the hands rough, 
however, especially in cold weather while 
the application gear will leave 
them soft and «ot lb ag ef walt 


We have been using a power and 
lighting plant in our home for the 
seventeen months and have surely denved 
much benefit from it. We have lights in all 
have ti at the snap of a switch and 
have ee sets of three-way switches, 
are surely handy. We ean snap 
liek in the house which lights the 

between the house and barn, go 
| in the barn and cut it off. On returning, 
b we can operate the switch at barn and 
cut it off at the house. Have the same 

ment between the and 
| house, and in the stairway of the house. 
| We use a vacuum sweeper and an iron, 
but have not installed a mofor, as we 
f have an engine doing good service. The 
eare of plant oad battery takes such 
little time that it is not worth — 

Ohio. C. M. Powell. ~ 





Loads of Trouble 
from Overloading Your Truck 


| of wheat on his truck, putting iting on 0.higt 
pair of side boards to Ta tie load, 
started to 





market. 
About half-way to mania 
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down a long hill, tapenade gdb gta 
sharp — m, something sna d, and the 
truck e on ankment at 
the si “ a the road. The driver was 
seriously. hurt, the truck was badly 
smashed up, and the wheat was scattered 
so widely that very little of it could be 
saved. 

That man, when he got out of the 
hospital, did what most men under 
similar circumstances, would have done. 
He resolved never again to overload his 
truck above its rated capacity. 

“T’ve learned my lesson,” said he. 
“The truck manufacturers told me how 
* much the truck would safely carry, and 

the capacity was stamped on the truck, 
just as freight-car builders mark the 
capacity on the cas they build. But I 
thought I'd save a few trips getting my 
wheat to market, when blooie! I'll never 
overload again.” 

A possible accident is only one big 
reason for loading a motor-truck up to 
its rated capacity, and no more. That 
is enough of a reason of course, but there 
is the other reason of shorter life of 
trucks thus abused. Any well-made 
truck will last for a long time, if it is not 
overloaded, and if the operator keeps it 
in repair and operates it wisely. But the 
man who overloads, is generally guilty 
of the other charges—reckless or careless 
driving, and little attention to the upkeep 
of the truck. And no truck can suffer 
abuse for long; it’s the same principle as 
working your teams day m and day out, 
without currying them, without doctoring 
their ailments, exposing them to all sorts 
of risks on slippery vements, straining 

_ them to pull eave Saad tee alh-atenar 
places, and a score of other evils. A 
truck is not so well fitted as a horse, 
to stand such abuses, for the horse has 
in itself the power to adapt itself in a 
measure to abuse. Not so with trucks. 

There is a third reason for loading 
trucks only to capacity, and that is the 
effect on the roads. Heavy trucks, 
loaded only to capacity, wear down roads; 

. but most of the damage is due to over- 
loading the trucks, and to reckless driving. 
If drivers can not learn to avoid these 
— laws will eventually make them do 


 Ponaibty, more good farm trucks have 
been knocked to pieces in less than 
their allotted time because of overloading, 
than because of any other thing. The 
railroad people aes learned that it is 
‘throwing it in at the door, and shoveling 
it out at the windows” to overload their 
cars. When will truck users learn the 
same lesson? I 3 





To sharpen tools many people have to“ 


turn eee indstone without assistance, 
using the foot on a treadle and the hands 
on the article to be sharpened. This gives 
a jerky movement to the stone that is 


destructive to good work in putting an — 


edge upon an ax or chisel. One needs a 
fly-wheel, and this can cheaply be found 
in a second stone made of cement, and 


mounted on a frame beside the grindstone 


as shown. Make a circle of stiff teboard 
upon a smooth surface and in with 
cement, with a few old wires to bind the 
whole to ther. Extend the iron shaft of 
the grindstone to enter the cement, with 
@ Square section made on the shaft, but 
ew on round on either side for 


























Thousands of Farmers are 
Now Taking Advantage of the 


LOWEST PRICES EVER QUOTED on 
Titan and International Tractors 







The rigors of early fall work are being attacked 
with fresh and tireless efficiency on many farms 
where new Titans and Internationals are now ap- 
pearing. If you have not yet made your investment 
in proved tractor power, make it now. Remember 
that the new Titan and International reductions 
wipe out all former advances and place Titan and 
International tractors at the lowest prices at 
which they have ever been sold. 





International 8-16 : — 

$900 This is the lowest price 

This price is about one- ever quoted on the Titan, 

fourth less than the price at considering the equipment 
which the 8-16 sold prior to now included Hes 2 sold 
March of this year. The extra). Up to March 
new figure is the lowest at this year the price was 
which it was ever sold. $1,200—today it is $900. 
The new price includes all At this figure the Titan 
the necessary equipment— 3-plow tractor is the best 
> fenders, governor, =A wits in the farm power 
elt pulley. field. 




















The International 15-30 has been reduced to 
$1,750—lower than it has ever been before.; The 
man who needs a 4-plow tractor cannot find a better 
investment than the 15-30 at this price. (All prices 
f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Considering quality, power, equipment, and the 
service which follows every machine, Titan and 
International: tractors at these new low prices are 
unquestionably the best buy in the tractor market. 


As the prices have been made regardless of manu- 
facturing costs, we do not guarantee to maintain them. 
These prices certainly justify the immediate purchase 
of a tractor. Put it at the horse-killing work of hot 
weather plowing, and your fall and winter belt work. 


See our tractor dealer for full information 
on deliveries and terms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


. OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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100 Pounds of Pork from 8 
Bushels of Corn 

NE hundred pounds of pork from 

eight bushels of corn is a record to 

be proud of—to say nothing of the 
profits. Such is the record of Lawrence 
Brown, Fayette county, Ind., who con- 
ducted a “hogging down” demonstration 
on his farm. 


Brown turned forty-eight hogs into five | 


acres of corn and soybeans the middle of 
September. Their average weight was 131 
pounds, Twenty-eight days later they aver- 
aged 212 pounds, an average daily gain of 
2.9 pounds. It took only eight bushels 
of corn to make 100 pounds of gain. 

“T could hardly believe my hogs had 
made such gains at first,’ Brown says. 
“T weighed every one of them a second 
time and checked over my figures, to 
make sure there had been no error. 
There was no mistake. They had gained 
2.9 pounds a day while they were har- 
vesting the corn and beans. 

“Qne reason they made such good 
gains was because I had them large and 
growthy, but not fat, when they went 
into the field. Then I accustomed them 
gradually to a ration of new corn. Almost 
ten days before they were turned in I 
began feeding an ear apiece of the new 
corn. I gradually increased the amount 
until they were getting all they would 
eat when I turned them in. 

“Another thing of importance is to 
have the corn right for hogging down. 
It ought to be through the dough stage 
and many of the ears dented before hogs 
are turned in. There’s less trouble with 
hogs getting off feed if this précaution 
is taken.” 

Farmers in Grundy county, Mo., be- 
lieve that hogging down corn makes 
cheaper pork. They practise their belief, 
too. To limit the acreage used at one 
time, a twenty-six-inch woven wire fence 
is fastened to a post at each end of the 
field, tied to corn-stalks between the posts 
or to sticks driven for the purpose. This 
fences off a small acreage so that the 
hogs will clean up the cofn as they go. 
When one section is cleaned up, the fence 
is moved. 


Cheap Tankage, Poor Economy 
It is poor economy to buy cheaper grades 
of tankage at a sacrifice of protein. Tests 
referred to in the May Farm Journal 
proved this fact. 
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referred to. .The camera tells the story 
better than figures. 

These two pigs are fair samples from 
two lots, five in each lot. See how much 
bigger the pig is that ate the good grade 
of tankage. 

Tankage is worth its weight in gold 








City ay Aye car): “‘ Mama look! That 


must what they call a muley cow!”’ 


Too many stallions that ought to be 
geldings, 
Too many bulls that ought to be beef, 
Too many boars that ought to be sausage, 
Will soon bring the livestock breeders 
to grief. Farmer Goose. 


Cure for self-sucking cow: Just get 
a bull-ring and put it in her nose, and 
tell her to go to it. If she still sucks, 
open the ring and slip on a little iron 
ring, for her to get instead of the teat. 
But this is not aay to be meer 

Oregon T. D. Trick. 


Twelve calves in seven years is the 
record of Grace Darling Hengerveld, a 
cow owned by the Ohio Experiment 
Station. There were five sets of twins 
and two single calves. Besides, Grace 
has a record of 802 pounds of butter in 
a@ year. 


Movies sold swine: A breeder of 
purebred hogs took a pe 
of his herd with him to his prospects, 
and with the use of a “‘suitcase’’ pro- 
jector actually brought his animals Fito 
the prospective customer’s office, and 
in every case clinched the deal. 


Fence-creeping cow? The best way 
to stop her picnic, John Ferguson, is to 
get a steel cattle poke. 


*I agree that scrub bulls should be 
wiped out, not by forest fire, but by 
butchers’ knivés,’”’ writes O. C. Bower- 
| sox, Westminster, Md. Oo. C. bases 
his dictum on twenty years’ experience 
in dairying. “I don’t think you will 
find space in your valuable. paper for 
this letter,” says he, “but I have done 
my duty in sending it.” Come again, 
O. C.! This column is for just. such 
fellows as you. May your tribe increase. 


This is an especially good year to 
start a flock of sheep. Buy a ne ® ane 
ewes this fall. 











when hogs are allowed to harvest the 
corn, especially if there is no crop rich 
in protein planted in the corn-field—soy- 
beans for instance. 

If you have any doubts as to the value 
of tankage, this ought to convince you: 
Olof Nelson, Toulon, Ill., had doubts as 
to whether it would pay to feed his pigs 
tankage. At last he bought five sacks 
of tankage from a neighbor, put a pail 
full in the trough, and went into the house. 
When he went back to the lot in two 
hours, the pigs had eaten tankage and 
trough and were looking for more. Olof 
then bought a ton of tankage and fed 
it to his pigs, and they made the most 
rapid gains of any pigs he ever fed. When 
he sold them, they topped the market. 





Big Slump in Farm Butter-Making 
Farm butter-making dropped from 994- 
650,000 pounds in 1909 to 710,000,000 
pounds in 1919—a drop of twenty-eight 
per cent. Creamery butter jumped from 
624,764,000 to 866,850,000 in the same 
period—an increase of thirty-nine per 
cent. People ate 17.5 pounds of butter 
per head in 1909, only 14.8 per head in 
1919—a decrease of fifteen per cent. 

The heavy butter-eating states are 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland. Much of the 
milk in these states is used fresh, and 
hence the butter must be imported from 
the big creamery butter producing states 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. These seven 
states make more than half our creamery 
butter. 


Leading Sires and Families of the 


Chester White Breed 
By M. F. GRIMES 


The Chester White breed was developed 
in the southeastern section of Pennsyl- 
vania, especially in the counties of Chester 
and Delaware. White hogs were common 
to that section from the time of the first 
colonists and in 1848 the type had reached 
sufficient uniformity and popularity to 
require a specific name. Considerable 
controversy occurred over the name 
proposition, but finally the title “Chester 
County Whites” was adopted. The word 
“County” was soon dropped, the breed 
being known from that time to the 
present as the Chester White. 

In size the origi- 








Additional evidence 
is found in results 
of feeding tests at 
Iowa Experiment 
Station last season. 

At the bottom of 
the page is an illus- 
tration of what act- 
ually happened with 
two pigs of the same 
age, kept under the 
same conditions, and 
fed the same except 
for quality of tank- 
age, in the tests just 





nal Chester Whites 








were extremely large 
and coarse, but an 
influx of blood from 
hogs of a finer type 
served to bring 


breed. Particular 
mention is made of 
a refined type of 
white hog known 
as the Bedfordshire 





by the well-known 
Continued on page : 
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you buy. 


new low costs of mew merchandise. 


a. To have this book is to know what new goods should 
It tells you the prices you should pay for 
| everything you buy—prices backed by a forty-nine-year- 
old guarantee and record of fair dealing. 


Idest Mail Order House 
ay the most progressive 
. Any man or any business that does not go forward, goes 
backward. Ward’s is going forward—going forward in giving 
7 you quicker and more correct service, in choosing for you only 

. the latest and most reliable merchandise—is going forward in 
searching more carefully and more expertly for ways of getting 
lower and lower prices—to make your Savings larger, your 


cost you. 


WARD’S- i". 





RICES are an interesting study today. There is one 
price here, another there, for the same article. 
buy at the lowest price, you must compare prices before 


Ward's New Catalogue is today indeed a Buyers’ 
Guide, a standard for price comparison—giving you the 
new low prices, some astounding prices, based on the 
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To 


" Satisfaction more complete. 
3 Every page in the new Catalogue we are ome | for You— 
"I shows this spirit of Service and of Saving—of Progress in 
4 Service and Saving for You, 
| _-_. For the Home and Farm: verr> vers $30,000,000 
. PRICES PRICES . 
Mattresses................. $-24.75 $ 11.95 of New Merchandise 
6-ounce Ticking ............ 65 25 ‘ 
POPRODD ibectes o 85 ctedacere 36 15 Now Being Bought 
Brussels Rugs .............. 39.60 20.95 ’ 
Team Harness........+...++ 112.50 73.50 Ward ° is today searching the 
markets with ready cash, buying 
For Men: ytAsT. Tule = goods at today’s lowest prices 
Prices Prices —for YOU. 
san Sheep-Lined Coats.......... $12.95 $ 7.85 
7S New Worsted Serge Suits. 98.75 16,75 To write for your Catalogue, to 
p Boys’ Melton Overcoats.... 14.95 8.95 buy at Ward’s, is to get new fresh 
“hg For Women: ¥2"*' pSoinigens te goods at prices based upon the new 
3 Styles in everything for women’s wear, low costs of\raw ‘materials, the new 
Z Guaranteed All-Wool Coats low costs of production. - 
4 Last Y: "s Pri from .00 to 7 
3g This van the latest New sh ta — Today you need to make sure 
a Styles are........0+0 from $13.59 to$22.78 that you are getting the full benefit of 
ard’s Genuine Silk Plush Coats the big break in prices. To write for 


Last Year’s Prices were from $83.95 to $69.50 
— year, the very newest styles 
gu cvigeedack veciees from $15.98 to $35.00 











this book is a precaution against prof- 
iteering, and a measure of economy. 


CREAR. FORT WORTH KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL PORTLAND, LORE. 9” 


ontgomery Ward 8 Co. 
ew Fall 
talogue 


‘Write Today for 


Your FREE copy of t this Book is 
Waiting Here for You. Write for it 


This page is published merely to 
tell you that one copy of Ward’s New 
Fall Catalogue is waiting here for you. 

You need only to fill in the coupon 
below, and the complete book, @ 
with Everything forthe Home # 
and Farm, Everything in Men 
and Women’s needs, will 
be sent you free. ¢ 


Before youturn this ¢ 
page, clip the cou- To: 


pon and fill in your @ MONTGOMERY 
name and address, ne WARD & CO. 

i va Fort 
for this com 4 cng Fort Fae ; iene 
plete guide 4 {ail coupon to the 
to today’s a Please mail me my FREE 
correct copy of Ward’s New Cata- 


: 4 logue and Buyers’ ' Guide 
prices. o No. H- 76 
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De Laval Price Reductions 


Effective September 1, 1921 


To stimulate the production of milk and butter-fat, 
which promises to be exceptionally profitable during the 
fall and winter months, The De Laval Company will give 
all buyers of its milkers and separators the benefit of 1922 
reduced prices from September 1, 1921. 


Allowing for increased capacity and other. improve- 
ments made meanwhile, De Laval cream separator prices 
are reduced practically to the pre-war level, notwithstand- 
ing labor and material costs are still 50% higher. 


The De Laval separator is better than ever. It skims 
closer, turns easier, and lasts longer. In pounds of butter- 
fat it costs less than ever before. Enough butter-fat is 
being wasted yearly by inefficient skimming devices to pay 

force entire output of the De Laval factory. You may 
4 paying for a De Laval separator but not getting it, by 
continuing to use a “‘cream robber.” 


The De Laval. milker is as superior to other milkers as 
the De Laval separator to other separators. It soon pays 
for itself by increasing production and saving time. 


With the continued relatively high prices for dairy 
products, abundant and chea plies of feed, the market 
value of crops may be doubled ‘hy feeding them to good 
dairy cows. 


The surest way to a continuing cash income and certain 
profits is through the dairy cow and the use of De Laval 
milkers and separators. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to give com- 
plete details. See him or write us. Easy terms. 


29 E. Madieon St. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
















wo Stop your cattle from es 
fences, trampling c juring 
themselves—use Cow okes. 
Light steel; rust weds last a 
lifetime. Over a million in use, 
y/ Cheaper and better than home- 
e pokes. 


Don’t risk your money— 


warm orcold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


dairy is large or small, write today. 
American Separator Co. 
7065 Bainbridge, N. Ye 





and handsome free catalog. Whether —{///// 








Get our plan ofeasy “Samy 
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& FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 





ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 
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Breaking a Horse To Ride 


Baca ee 








Do not have girth too tight 
is well first to bréak the horse to 


drive single and double. This will 
make him: quieter to ride. 

Horses usually buck through fear. In 
breaking one to ride, take plenty of time 
and do not frighten him. Put on the 
saddle and lead him around until he 
becomes accustomed to it. Do not have 
the girth too tight. The horse may be 
tied up for a time and later turned into a 
paddock with the saddle on. 

Next accustom the horse fo being 
mounted, getting on and off a number 
of times. The assistant should have a 
lead rope tied around the horse’s neck 
and run through the rings of a snaffle-bit. 
If the horse attempts to play up, punish 
him with a jerk on the bit. Let the assist- 
ant lead the horse around “with. rider 
until the horse is familiar with the weight 
on his back, then dismiss the assistant. 
If the horse becomes rebellious, pull his 
head sharply to one side; do not let 
him get it down. The first few rides 
should be in g small inclosure. ~~ 

The gaits should be taught ye 
The first few rides should be walk; 
next teach the trot,and then the canter. 
Spurs should not be used until the horse 
is well broken. 


Keep Fighting Tuberculosis 
By A. S. ALEXANDER 


If dairymen will just keep om fighting, 
tuberculosis will be licked to a finish. A 
few weeks ago it was announced that all 
herds in Hinds county, Miss., are free. 
About the same time a five-year ne 
was started in Allegany county; N. 

The farm bureau hired a veterinarian 
to do the testing. ‘Every herd tested’’ 
is the goal. 

Once in a while some reader writes to 
ask whether the tuberculin used for 
> will cause the disease. The answer 
is “ce y? 

The effect of tuberculin, when injected 
under the skin of an animal that has 
tuberculosis, is to stir up the disease, 





or avate its effects so that fever is 
ca The temperature rises gradually, 


ten hours or more after the injection has 
a ually ¢ a continues for Leer —_ 
gr. y again. to nor 
effect is called a “reaction” indicative of 
the presence of tuberculosis. The rise 
in temperature must have amounted to 
2° F. to be considered characteristic and 
the rise and fall must also show the 
“Tainbow curve.’ 
This test, termed “subcutaneous,” has 
limitations. A cow may be so far ad- 


_vaneed with tuberculosis that her toxin- 


rages gee system fails to be influeneed 
by an injection of tuberculin and no 


rise in temperature occurs. But such an 


welds) 
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animal, however, usually shows such plain 
evidences of the disease that it may be 
condemned and slaughtered on general 
principles. This test also detects the 
slightest trace of tuberculosis, active or 
dormant. Another disadvantage is that 
eo this test can not well be applied in hot 
; weather, as a cow’s temperature varies 
3 at such times; neither is this test suitable 
for application when a cow is in heat, 
advanced in pregnancy or newly calved. 
For these reasons scientists have been 
earnestly experimenting of recent years, 
and have devised other methods of testing 
to combine with the subcutaneous test 
and make the results perfectly reliable. 

The new intradermal test consists in 
injecting a special form of tuberculin 
into the middle layer of the skin at the 
root of the animal’s tail. This can be 
done at any season of the year and with- 
out respect to pregnancy or other condi- 
tions of the body; nor do preliminary 
temperatures have to be taken before 
applying the test, or afterward. If the 
animal is tuberculous, a painful swelling 
will form at the seat of injection of the 
tuberculin and continue for seventy hours 
or more. The test can be applied at 
the same time as the subcutaneous one, 
or along with the ophthalmic or eye test. 
A me advantage is that it does not 
require constant attendance upon the 
part of the busy veterinarian and there- 
fore saves time and expense; but its 
1¢ effects can only be interpreted correctly 
and safely by an experienced veterinarian. 
The intradermal test is now being applied 
in many states by federal and state 
veterinary inspectors, either alone or in 
conjunction with the subcutaneous or 
ophthalmic tests. 

In the ophthalmic or eye test a special 
tuberculin is placed in the corner of the 
eye and causes formation and flow of 
pus-like mucus, if the animal is affected 
with tuberculosis. This test is rarely 
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o— — son is quite useful as $ Pe 30 x 3% Regular Tube 
check for the subcutaneous or intraderm td 2 . 25 
a tests. The tuberculin used is in the form 30x 3% Heavy Tourist Tube 9323 


of little pellets. The effect can not be 
depended upon implicitly as the eye is 
readily injured, so that a reaction ap- 
parently due to the- tuberculin really 
may have been caused by injury. The 
: veterinarian by experience takes all such 
things into consideration, and now having 
the several methods of testing, instead of Covyright 1941, by The Goouyour Tire & Rubber Co. 
the single one he has depended upon in , 
the past, is enabled correctly to detect 


| 
tuberculosis in a majority of cases. 4 : 
Under the new conditions outlined ea a ain or ners 
above it certainly behooves every owner 
of animals - = _ _, jeri > . . 
Swine may also tested. Tuberculosis 
rarely affects horses or sheep. Poultry of Small Cars { 
suffer from avian tuberculosis and there ; 
is also a tuberculin test for that disease. : 








In the past five years nearly 5,000,000 of these =— 
An Arizona wool grower marketed 1,017 popular 30 x 34 inch Goo dyear jamal tiie | 


lambs in Chicago, on June 1 and June 


15, and after paying the feed bill, freight, | haye gone into service. More than a million of 


yardage, commission and other charges, 


was out of pocket $1,445.41. them are in use today. 


The picture of triplet calves shown below | Now you can buy these tires, of big size, strong 
comes from Ruth McDonald, Scotch Hill 


East, N. S, Canada. Of course, you | CONstruction, and long-wearing treads, at the same ! 
can tell what breed they belong to. ‘ 
price you are asked to pay for unknown brands. 


Why take a chance on unknown tires, when you 
can get Goodyear quality at as low a price? 
See your Goodyear Service Station Dealer today., 


_ Tue Goopyear Tire & RusBeR COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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If you could only 
see your unvar- 
nished floors 
Through a microscope--! 


F you could see the mil- 
lions of tiny holes in 
which the dirt and germs 


accumulate. 







If you could see how 
every one of the thousand 
daily steps wears away the 
fiber of the wood—(that’s 
what makes scrubbing so 
hard)—you'd varnish the 
floor before the day was 


over. 


Devoe Marble Finish is 
ideal for this purpose. It 
puts a hard, durable film 
between the feet and the 
floor. It fills the pores of 
the wood; gives it a 
smooth, glossy surface, 


easily cleaned with mop 
or broom. 


Devot. PRopuCTS are 
time-tested and proven— 
backed by 167 years’ ex- 
perience of the oldest 
paint manufacturing con- 


cern in the United States. 
Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 
‘in your community 

















































































ONDE 


Manufactured 
Devoe & esmolde Co., Inc. 


New York Enamels, Brushes ee Chicago 









Leading Sires and Families 


Captain Jeffries. These pigs were brought 
from England and did much toward refining 
the original whites of Delaware and Chester 
counties. For many years after this refining 
element was introduced a rather early 
maturing type of Chester White was bred; 
in fact, the promoters of the breed were 
among ‘the last to swing to the “big type,” 
so popular today in practically all breeds of 
swine. 

While authentic records have been kept 
of the various activities of the breed, yet 
it is unquestionably true that today we 
are not supplied with so complete a history 
of the prominent sires of the — in this 
breed as in some other well-known oo 
breeds. 

Of the sires developed within the past 
decade, none perhaps occupies a more prom- 
inent place than Wildwood Prince 28531. 
The sire of Wildwood Prince was Onward 
19335 and his dam, Lady White 42014. 
He was farrowed in the year 1911 and died 
during 1919. A few great boars have 
reached a more advanced age than this one, 
although his period of usefulness extended 
considerably beyond the average and his 
accomplishment is vastly beyond the average. 
A survey of the advertising in a recent 
copy of the official breed paper reveals 
the fact that of some 230 herds considered, 
about thirty-three per cent were featuring 
Prince Wildwood blood, either through his 
sons or grandsons as herd sires or eh 
the females of the herd. An unusually large 
number of the sons and grandsons of this 
boar are now in use. 

One of the well-known sons of Prince 
Wildwood is Prince Big Bone 43569, out of 
Sweepstake Giantess 91464, and owned by 
B. M. Boyer and Son of Iowa. Prince Big 
Bone 43569 has twice been grand champion 
at the National Show, having been adjudged 
that honor at the 1917 and 1919 shows, 
respectively. To win a championship twice 
is no small accomplishment, but to achieve 
the honor the second time after a lapse of 
two years, is indeed a very worth-while 
feat and one accorded to but few animals. 

Big Buster 46015, sire Wildwood Prince 
and out of Schaus Lady 101258, is another 
Wildwood Prince boar gaining recogni 
as a herd sire today. The “big type” is 
well exemplified in this boar, since he 
weighed 820 pounds at seventeen months 
of age; also, he was grand champion at the 
1918 National Swine Show. 

In White Elephant 44023, Anderson of 
Alta, Iowa, has an outstanding sire. This 
boar was sired by Industry’s Big Bone 33707 


and out of Priscilla Best 61296. The get . 


of White Elephant have been in great 
demand within the past few months; one 
son, Danforth’s Giant, sold for $8,000 and 
thirty-nine boars offered by Mr. Anderson 
in his 1919 fall sale averaged $333.40. 

The name Petroleum has been seen fre- 
quently in Chester White pedigrees of _ 
years, the source of this name oa 
troleum Giant 37115, owned by 
Settle and Sons, of Petroleum, Ind. Pe- 
troleum Giant was sired by Schoolmaster 
24325 and out of Miss Tomson 75018. His 
sire, Schoolmaster by Comet 21385, out of 
Juno 51906, is recorded as one of the greatest 
boars of the breed to date. Sons of Pe- 
—— Giant that today Pg at the 

of prominent herds Petroleum 
Kaw, Petroleum Pilot 69251 ‘ond Petroleum 
Jim 52949. Petroleum Giant, in addition 
to his record as a sire, has a long list of 
‘show-ring winnings to his credit. 

Another sire gaining premier honors as a 
‘producer was Chickasaw Kossuth 20279, 
sire Chief Select, out of Hawkeye Lady 
isaere. This boar was bred by Al 
of Iowa. 


Sheep Keep Weeds Down 





‘Sheep eat more weeds than any other class 


of livestock, except on Sheep will eat 
‘ninety per cent = troublesome Beta 
They will 


fields and -fields after ages 
grain si 

and clear the fence rows. However, 
are not such scavengers that can thrive 


iP 


on refuse and weeds alone. order to 
: sheep 


























































Fairs and Expositions 


EPTEMBER 5-10: Spokane Interstate 

Fair and Live Stock Show, Spokane, Wash. 

September 12-17. Interstate Fair, South 
Bend, Ind. 

September 12-17. West Tennessee Dis- 
trict Fair, Jackson, Tenn. 

September 18-24. Interstate Fair, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Septemrbher 18-24. Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. 


September 19-23. Midland Empire Fair, . 


Billings, Mont. 

September 24-October 1. Memphis Tri- 
State Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 

ee we 26-30. Interstate Fair, Tren- 
ton, ; 

October 2-9. Chattanooga Inter-State 
Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

‘ eer r 3-8. Ozark Stock Show, Spring- 
e 

Geiaher 10-15. Mississippi-Alabama Fair, 
Meridian, Miss. 

October 13-22. Southeastern Fair, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

October 24-29. Reranioh Tri-State Ex- 
position, Savannah, 

October 27-November 2. Western Royal 
Live Stoek Show, Spokane, Was 

November 5-12. _Pacifie International 
Live Stoek Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 12-18. seeint Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, M 

November 26-December 3.  Sedeouadtihal 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Ills. 

A Grain and Hay Show will be held in con- 
nection with the International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago, November 26-Decem- 
ber 30. Premiums amounting to $10,000 
are offered by the Chicago Board of Trade. 





How Much Dockage on 
Your Wheat? 


Continued from page 11 


The sample should be at least two quarts 
in size, of which one and one-eighth pints 
or more should be inclosed in a clean, 
air-tight container, and the remainder 
in a clean cloth sack. The entire sample 
may be enclosed in the air-tight container 
if desired. Grain samples sent in a paper 
bag or in a cigar box or other makeshift con- 
tainer will not be inspected and graded by 
licensed inspectors. 

The benefi¢ and satisfaction to the farmer, 
country grain dealer, or miller, in having 
samples of wheat, shelled corn or oats, in- 
spected and graded, must be obvious. To 
the farmer, it is a satisfaction to have first- 
hand information as to the correct grade 
of his grain. For the country grain — 
and the small miller, inspection and gr 
will serve as a check on their own eae 
when buying from the farmer and will make 
their own application of the federal grades 
more accurate. 

In connection with its work of promul- 
gating grading standards for wheat and 
other grains, the Department of Agri- 
culture has found it very desirable to 
study the factors influencing milling and 
baking qualities, and for this purpose 
has installed an experimental mill and 
baking laboratory at a cost of $50,000 
As a result, much accurate information 
which heretofore has been unobtainable 
has been secured 





An old shovel handle, fastened in the front 
end of the wagon box i a good device 
on which to fasten the lines. 
It also makes a good hold- 
fast to grasp when getting 
in or out of the wagon. 
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Your Money Back Unless 


“The Comple Dormant Sray” 


_Mokes: a Better Orchard Than Lime-Sulfur 








BETTER ORCHARD! That 

is what you want, and that is what 

SCALECIDE will help you have. Read 

our Guarantee—it is broad enough, definite 

enough, liberal enough to meet the desires 

of every fruit-tree lover, SCALECIDE con- 

trols seale, fire blight canker, pear psylla and 
aphis—the control of which is necessary 
to a better orchard—but it does more; it 
flee ene a neat and 

plumper spurs a 

better chance for fruit the following year. 


Making Better Orchards for 17 Years 
For | CAL 
beter erchare ~ gba world 7 


uired for rng iphowt cne-he oo 
aot. to use and will not 
idumiaabetoes "This year use SCALECIDE 4 
Better Orchards Mean More Profit 
Ses Se 
saved an 
make more profit from po Write to om 
. our guarantee! Address Dep't 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York City 
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Easy, Now, To Saw Logs 
and Cut Down Trees 


Thousands of Farmers, Woodsmen and Others Have Made 
the Old Hard Job the Easiest, Withthe Famous COTTA WA. 


YRS. ¢ too, can easily clear your land ands saw =p logs into 
OTEAWAnthe pooriting. needed SS me _ 5 el tmoved and 


Takes the back pe ce ogee mas gers od 
Se ie ae yy yn 
undreds of OTTAWA owners are making splendid profit Tir tree farm 
bors and wood in towns and cities. In this the OTTAWA 
for - When not sa use as @ portable engine for running 
shellers, pea hullers, power 


machines, other 
Fhe aout 6 nvehe Low Sens bella to Anmrton, More in use than all other 
saws and so good they are the standard by which all log saws are judged. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW, 


Now Selling At New Lower Prices. 
Friction Clutch: Lers",cortso!, | Power Force Feed: tomas way. 


without stopping engine, 4H-P. | Basiest, quickest and safest. 
Fou > me ny a ~~ “aad ead 


neto equipped at noextra charge. 'o | for sawing and belt work. 
needed, 


Direct gear drive. | Sooeial Offer, NOW! Get New 
30 Days’ Trial: 77 the O774- #2-page book printed in 8 colors, ioe 
seth © peeve oF rt Liberal bs = i Cash or Easy 
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Market the early molting hens. The best layers 


shed their coats late in the season 





To Tell the Sex in Eggs 


B.C., discussed the problem of telling 
the sex in eggs before they are hatched; 
that Pliny, the elder, advanced thedries 
on it, and that Columella, in one of his 
books, dealt extensively with the subject. 
In Columella’s Eighth Book it is advised 
that the best time to set a hen is when the 
moon is increasing—from the tenth to the 
fifteenth of the month; and, also, if all 
males are wanted, to set only pointed eggs, 
and round eggs if females are desired. 
From the time of these early writers 
‘down to the present generation, almost 
every naturalist has in some manner 
touched on the subject, and even bird 
specialists have offered opinions, Theories 
give place to dogma, the contour of the 
egg, or other circumstances, being the 
only warrant for their predictions as to 
the sex of the unborn chick. Long and 
thin eggs have been described as those 
which will produce cockerels, while the 
short dumpy ones were declared to con- 
tain pullets. Other writers said that eggs 
laid before noon are responsible for a 
certain sex, while those laid in the after- 


I: is recorded that Aristotle, 350 years 


noon would produce chicks of the opposite ~ 


gender. 

Bradshaw tells of a theory that a freshly- 
laid egg would hatch out a cockerel; but 
if it was held for four or five days, the sex 
would. change to a pullet.. There were 
also people who believed that the position 
in which the eggs were placed in the nest 
had much to do with the sex. If the end 
of the egg happened to point south, it 
meant a pullet; if north, it was sure to be 
a cockerel. 


Egg Tester and Sex Indicator 


During the past year the attention of the 
poultrymen of America was called to a 
device which is purported to indicate the 
sex of the egg. This consists of a small 
weight, something like a plumb-bob, at 
the end of a string. Claims have been 
made that if it is held over any object 
the tester will, through the mysteries* of 
sex magnetism, indicate male by a pendu- 
lum -like motion, female by a circular 
motion, and sterility by remaining at a 
standstill. 

D. M. Kaldenberg, one of Our Folks 
from California, writes that the same 
results may be secured with a dime at- 
tached to a string. The American Poultry 
Journal says a home-made tester can also 
be made by cutting a cardboard in the 
shape of a dart and suspending it-by a 
cord four inches long attached to a spool. 
Another way is suggested by tying the 
stub of a pencil to a piece of string. 

One of these sex testers was purchased 
and tried at The Farm Journal Poultry 
Experiment Farm. The experiment, how- 
ever, was more to determine which eggs 
were fertile and which infertile, rather 
than the sex, for the reason that were it 
possible to pick out the hatchable eggs, the 
tester would be a boon tothe poultry world. 

The results of these tests were as 


By M. K. BOYER 


follows: April 21, I set a hen on twelve 
eggs which the indicator said were all 
fertile; these eggs hatched seven chicks, 
and I found five eggs infertile. Another 
hen was set on twelve eggs that tested 
infertile, and eight chicks were hatched. 
Another hen set on twelve eggs testing 








If_the tester is not reliable, it cer- 
tainly is an amusing toy 


fertile, hatched seven chicks, and five eggs 
were infertile. 

April 24, I set a hen on twelve eggs that 
tested infertile and hatched five chicks. 
I set another hen on twelve eggs testing 
fertile, and four chicks hatched; the rest 
of the eggs were clear. 

May 2, I set a hen on twelve “fertile” 
eggs and found but five of them fertile; 
and another hen set on twelve ‘‘infertile’’ 
eggs hatched seven chicks. Another hen 
was set on twelve eggs,nine of which 
tested fertile and three infertile, and they 
all hatched. 

May 10, I set a hen on twelve eggs 
testing fertile, and seven hatched, five 
being clear. Another hen sitting on 
twelve “infertile” eggs hatched out seven 
chicks. Still another with twelve ‘‘in- 
fertile” eggs hatched eleven chicks and 
broke one of her eggs. 

The sex testers are not alone designed 
for eggs; it is claimed that they will tell 
the sex of any living object; so we tried 
the tester on the office cat, and although 
we know it is a male, the tester contradicts 
us and says it is a female. And there is 
Cecilia, The Farm Journal hen, that is 
holding the honors for long distance laying. 
She is now branded as.a male. So it is at 
once apparent that as a sex indicator, the 
tester is far from being reliable. 

That the mind controls the movement 


- 


of the tester isa fact. In that it is similar 
to the ouija board. First we took an egg 
and gave it a test according to directions; 
we learned that it was a male. Trying 
the same egg again, and concentrating 
our mind on “female,” the pendulum 
went around in a circle, indicating female. 
Then another trial of the same egg, and 
fixing “sterile” in our mind, the pendulum 
was motionless. ~ Just why all this is so, 
we do not know, unless there is a slight 
movement of the hand that is-not notice- 
able... To give a further test, the end of 
the cord was hung on a nail, and the egg 
held under the device, but it remained 
motionless, showing that there must be a 
movement of the hand, however slight, 
to influence its antics. 

The sex indicator evidently is nothing 
more than a toy, and as such is amusing. 
Asa practical article it is a failure. Strictly 
speaking itis not a fraud, as it will make 
the movements as guaranteed, but for 
accuracy it is a fake. 


What Experts Have To Say 


An Australian writer says: “It is sur- 
prising what an amount of credulity exists 
in the world. Any student of embryology 
will tell you that for the first few days the 
chicken in embryo is asexual, and on the 
seventh day distinctly hermaphroditic— 
containing within itself elementary organs 
pertaining to both sexes. After this stage 
it verges in one direction or the other, one 
set of organs diminishing as the other in- 
creases. It will be Seen that the merest 
accident determines the future of the bird, 
the nutritive values obtainable from the 
pabulum reacting constitutionally or 


otherwise on the growing organs of sex. - 


Thus, since the germ of life can have no 
sexual attributes, it is obvious that the 
pendulum theory falls to the ground.” 
Professor Thomas Shaw, in his work on 
“Animal Breeding,”’ says there is a theory 
that every alternate egg or germ, produced 
by the female, is of the same sex. Ac- 
cording to this theory, therefore, the sex 
of the offspring will depend upon the egg 
or ovum impregnated. The fallacy of 
this theory is pointed out by Professor 
Shaw, who says that it is also in conflict 
with the observed influence of nutrition 
on the sex of certain insects and plants. 
It is impossible to determine the sex of 
the egg before incubation, or the sex‘ of 
the chicken before it has sufficiently, de- 
veloped to show its standing in this world. 
M. Lienhart, a French scientist, has- 
recently carried out a series of experiments 
with eggs, and has found that the heavier 
ones produce a larger proportion of male 
chicks than female. Other things being 
equal, a smaller egg will produce a female 
chick, he finds. Scientists have time and 
again declared that an egg remains sexless 


up to a certain period in incubation._ 


Accepting that belief, the French theory 
does not have any more merit than the 
sex indicator device already referred to 
in this article. 
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MEN WANTED 


Young men, mechanically 
inclined, get into the auto- 
mobile business now and 
make real money. 
WEENEY trained men are in demand 
everywhere at good wages, $50 a week 


| 9 I] | Pay Your Railway and more, from garages, tire shops, welding 


eareres, a repens Se = In wy last 
six months farm produc ave all gone 
F are to Kansas City Y down, but the autos still t running and 
genes, no trained mechanic had to hunt a job. To 
My Big Announcement this season— _ wages are paid, but SWEENEY TRAINE 





































ie an sinha to the world’s eo and best M WANTED. Here’s the proof: 
trade school at no more expense than if it were 
located in your home town, for I am rebating Hi gaia dreds of 


fares from any point in the U.S. to the ae 
Sweeney School. No advance in tuition. No Openings For Men! 


extras. Just a fair, square rebate, 
No matter where you live, this 


brings the Sweeney Million Dollar him right ‘ 
School right to your door. Is Better! | cays: Put us in touch with a first 
class repair man. Excellent opening. 


7 Trades “ Sweeney | custitcouteryeusa. | Indianssays: “Wantonemere Swoene 
_ man is taught § Bold up your Onthe 7 at good prices.’’ Kansas appeals: “Send 
seven different trades. No extras. — ny seal We me @ man who cudgentanie Ford Car 
No books to buy. We teach by do- 9 are OF MEN, — ~ hey Will pay, to wages. a 
ing the actual work. Learn in 8 || ARCHITECTS otSUccess. | Dississipo’ telsgrepher pay all he ie 
weeks, You cannot get the Sweeney egy day atte ig 9 J worth. Wire at my expense. * Florida 
. System of Practical Experience any- || MAKING OTHERS suc- }} £255 "Want headmechanic. Willpay 
where else.' The system that train- ES . 4 


mail.’’ Thousands of Sweeney 1 
ed over 5,000 men for Uncle Sam now ae ae own business in various 
during the war and that has turned catia 


e country naturally favor the 
weeney trained men. Sweeney loyal- 
out an san of = 86,000 george . ty is wonderful. Our daily = 
ates. You can hardly go any place in the conclusive pr at the trained 
world without bumping into a Sweeney man pean, with 5 Swreemag: Gplome 
holding down some mechanical job and ready 
to greet a fellow Sweeney graduate. 


Can secure jODS gem 
like these at 
EF I will gladly send my 72-page 
al e& G illustrated catalog FREE. Also a free 
copy of the Sweeney School News, a 
most interesting monthly school paper published 
here. You will enjoy them. Read the worth- 
while stories of men like yourself who came to 
a ™ Sweeney’s and found success. Read how Frank 
Powell and Harry Wilson built up a $20, 000 busi- 
4 f ness in about two years after ee # Read 
how Elbert A. Pence built up a $25,000 yearly 
garage business at Clearmont, Mo. These stories 
and others are told by the Sweeney students. 
Also I want you to learn how my students enjoy 
themselves after work in the swimming pool, the 
club and reading rooms, etc. 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 


Send Coupon Right Now! 
LEARN A TRADE 
Yi 


oo | ~d ee Phy 4 widiiiy 


South Dakota wires: ‘Will pay 
an. nd 


Business most any price for a good = ity, Mo 
’ yO 
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Moreliggs 


Hang a QUICK-LITE 
Lantern In Your Hen House 
for Increased Yield 


{ feeding hours increase the egg 
yiel Poultrymen everywhere are 
making big mig A by_simply placing 
a lighted Quick-Lite Lantern in hen 
houses a few hours each night and 
Syiegsxx morning. You, too, can get 
-more eggs the same’ way. 


am, p Clot Quic ick-lite 


Makes and burns its 
pct onsen ag on A 












aa 








. giving more light than the lantern. 
Write for ee ed about increasing egg production by 
using Quick-Lite lanterns and lighting plants. 


Lamps, rane ye ey - Plants. If 
yours can't supply you write to Dept. FJ20 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


—— Ss Lanterns in or ene vee 
WICHITA ST.PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS 
LOSANGELES ATLANTA CHICAGO 





Try the New Way | SAVE ONE-HALF 
To Kill Lice Your Paint Bills. 


th with lice can not lay Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 

tt oe ony hy Fou _—_ eh “throw Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 

From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


nig — It’s a dead 1 
Sout ao. INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


don’t do it. > SLICECIL.”” e 
No 


_ Jelts the whole story—allabout Paint and Painting 

ee sie for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
magic. Testi- Cards. If ps want Paint, write me. Do it now. 

mouiete trom, ever? state in Ican save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
> sigs tae 0. W. inyersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


seealte from ite use. 
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“ tA ‘sonte tad and hang 
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roe thems "and male smoney. een ohn = SS 
Write at once for fres book, prices, ete. : epecial prices gives full perticulars. Ww. ter eow. 
Piymeath Rock Squad Co., 300 Howard St, Metrose Highlands, Mass. REE 
Fine Breeds fo27., "yi" Frewoan Does sect, | Fy 


Eggs, ressonable. Ostalog free. PIOWEER Teltord, Pa. 


100 sere Sepp Cat A.C. Sine, Quakertown, Pa: 


Thousands of hens, pullets 
ER ee UAB BOOK FREE | WHITE LEGHORNS male at lowest prices 








dozen Price Batalog A” 
Gowen tot rie ls fren, Catsog 


White Wyandottes, $21.75" Avenue, meee rhag Ru. J 

















Poultry News and Views 


The rooster is a noble bird, 

He’s master of the chicken herd; 

He leaves his stamp on every chick, - 
And that is why they're lean or thick. 


But when the chicks are hatched, by gum, 
E That dear old rooster’s work is done; 

And vf you leave him in the flock, 

The eggs are almost sure to rot. 


Go put him in another pen, 
Till breeding season comes again; 
Or, if he’s just a common scrub, 
— You'd better make him into grub. 
Geo. W. Hable. 


HITE diarrhea may be prevented and 
cured by feeding bread dough. After 
the chicks are three or four days old I feed 
a teacupful of bread dough for each 100 
chicks, and give sour milk for a drink. 
Mrs. J. O. Scott. 


Eighty chicks is rather a large family 
for one-hen, and yet that is the number 
F. Randack, of Indiana, gave to a hen that 
was broody but never hatched an egg. 
She raised seventy-two of them. 


Culling should eliminate not only the 
poor layers, persistent sitters and all old 
hens, but any cripples or birds with broken- 
down abdomens, frozen toes, disease or 
poor vitality. Only the best should be kept 
over the winter. 


An effective ration for feeding hens and 
pullets, as found by the Ohio Experiment 
Station, consists of a mash made of ground 
corn, six parts; bran, three parts; and 
meat scrap six parts, by weight. In addi- 
tion, a scratch ration of shelled or cracked 
corn is fed so that the fowls will consume 
twice as much of the grain as mash. 


The Maine egg-laying contest is unique 
in that all hens competing are kept on the 
farms of their owners, frequent inspection 
of records being made by county agents 
and the extension poultry specialist. The 
birds are all housed and fed according to 
rules prescribed by the Maine College of 
Agriculture, under whose auspices the contest 
is conducted. 


Wyandottes of all varieties and a 
are noted for their great laying. e 
Farm Journal hen, Cecilia, is a very good 
example. Some folks think that in order 
to get eggs we must have breeds that have 
combs with enough meat on them to make 
three large sandwiches, and tails a foot long. 
I have Black Wyandotte hens, past five 
years old, that are laying more than 200 
eggs a year. Ralph Roudebush. 
Graham gems are excellent for young 
chicks. In my experience chicks grow and 
thrive better on them than on any other 
food. I make these gems as follows: One 
egg well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cream, half- 
teaspoonful of salt, one cup of new milk, 
two rounding teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
and sufficient graham flour to make a bat- 
ter. Bake in moderate oven. Ethel Pugh. 


The. good layer will have not less than 
three or four fingers’ distance between the 
pelvic bones and the point of breast-bone; 
five or six fingers’ distance would be still 
better. There should also be good distance 
from the ribs on one side around to the 
ribs on the other side. In other words, the 
abdomen should be large and roomy, in- 
dicating that the hen has a large capacity 
for the assimilation of food and for the 
production of eggs. The skin of the ab- 
domen. should be loose enough to suggest 
an udder that has been milked out. 


A duck house built close to the edge of a 
creek is an excellent idea for breeding ducks. 
While ducks thrive without bathing water, 


‘they keep in better condition, and their 


show stronger fertility, when given the 
privilege of sporting in the water, and it 
affords excellent exercise for them. 
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Cooping Pigeons in Pens 
- A new idea that shows a profit in squabs 
By VANCE W. McCRAY, Iowa 











The Homer is one of the best squab 
breeders 


. N. SNYDER, of Dallas county, Iowa, 

who raises squabs for market, has 
a unique house for shis breeders. It is 
forty feet long, twenty-four feet wide, 
twelve feet high in the center, and eight 
feet on the sides. 

In this building are arranged 500 pens, 
measuring 2 x 3 feet in size and eighteen 
inches in height, one built on top of the 
other in tiers. There are six tiers with 
two rows in each @ier, except the top 
which has only one row of pens. A six- 
foot-wide alleyway in the center of the 
building affords plenty of space to work 
in. The outside cages are only eighteen 
inches high, so that the birds are com- 
pelled to stand still as they go through 
the motion of flying, but do not go through 
the air. 

Twice a week a shipment of squabs 
is made to market, averaging about 
fifty-five birds in each lot. These run 
about ten pounds to the dozen, when 
dressed 


Considerable revenue is also derived 

from the sale of the tail feathers, which 
often bring $5 a pound, and from pigeon 
manure which has a good demand at 
$30 a ton. 
Mr. Snyder has been very successful in 
feeding a mixture of ten pounds each of 
buckwheat, hulled barley, kafir, milo and 
millet seed, five parts of hemp, twenty- 
five parts Canada field peas, and twenty 
parts cracked corn. 

Two extra pens are provided, and 
when selections are made from the nest 
for future breeding, nest mates are 
divided between the two pens so that 
members of the same family may not 


What Experience Taught Snyder 


Breeding birds will be profitable until 
seven years old, but after that age they 
are not worth keeping. Matings should 
not be made until the birds are eight or 
nine months old. 

_ The squab feeds out of the mouth of 
its parent. This is unlike song birds 
that open their bills for food. 

One thousand birds require ten hours’ 
work a day during the week, and three 
hours on Sunday. 

Squabs are ready for market at five 
or five.and one-half weeks old. 

Sometimes two males will mate and 
build a nest, but there is never an egg. 

It requires ninety pounds of feed daily 
for 1,000 old birds. 

The Homer, Carneaux and White King 
breeds are best for squabs. 

The male carries t. 
fetnale builds the nest. 
The birds work best when penned up 
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HERE is no other tire 
just like it. . 


Built to stand against the wear of 
ruts and sand. | 


The most desirable tire in the 
world for the all-around use 
of country driving. 


Fisk Red-Top 


30x3: 


Extra Ply of Fabric— 
Heavy Tread 


PECIAL construction gives extra 
strength and long life. 


A safe tire because it has a deep 
cut, real Non-Skid tread. 


A tire so individual in looks that 
its use stamps the user as a dis- 
criminating buyer who selects a 
quality tire built to meet his per- 
sonal requirements. 


Test, this tire against any you have 
been using. The result will show 
you how to save money on your 
future tire mileage. 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes ofa Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











The One-Week Sewing-School 


“¢ HY shouldn’t becoming colors, 
machine-made buttonholes and 
shogt cuts in sewing be asinterest- 

ing to farm women as are food calories?” 
asked Miss Minnie Sequist, Sewing 
Specialist of the Extension Division of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. Miss 
Irene Taylor, Home Demonstration Agent 
in Shawnee county, believing they should, 
went out into a number of communities 
and organized clubs or schools which 
would meet every day for one week, the 
meetings to be held at the nearest school- 
house or available home, the club to 
study the choosing, cutting, and fitting 
of clothes. 

This is how the one-week sewing-school 
came to the little schoolhouses at Sunny- 
side, Indian Creek, and to seven or eight 
similar communities in Kansas. It was 
through these schools and under careful 
guidance that the sewing-machine really 
did become a help. Bess got two new 
petticoats mstead of one, because the 
tucker tucked, and the gatherer really 
gathered, and the buttonholes were made 
in a few minutes, while Johnnie’s supply 
of waists grew larger, and mother’s new 
dress gave complete satisfaction. 

In devéloping the work, Miss Taylor 
asked one woman in each community to 
act as a local leader. This leader talked 
with the women in her community and 
organized the school, chose a place for the 
work, and arranged for the necessary 
equipment. The equipment consisted of 
sufficient tables to give each member a 
space two by four feet, six sewing- 
machines, one electric iron or five flat- 
irons, six yardsticks, and a bust-form for 
each member of the school. The bust- 
forms had to be ready the first morning 
of the school. The forms were ordered 
by measure; a size two inches smaller than 
the real bust measure was used. The 
forms were priced at from $2.50 to $3, 
although some women purchased theirs at. 
bargain sales for $1 or less. 

Individual equipment consisted of two 
and one-half yards of material for a 
French lining, three half-pound batts of 
cotton padding, four yards of wrapping 
paper, a thimble, needles, a paper of pins, 
a tape measure, basting thread, and a box 


: for holding the materials. 


A girl was secured to take care of the 


By ORILLE BOURASSA 
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“‘Good dressing includes a sug- 
gestion of poetry. One nowhere 
more quickly detects sentiment 
than in_ dress. A well-dressed = 
woman in a room should fill it 
1) with a poetic sense, like the per- 
fume of flowers.”’ 
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children who could not be left at home. 
This expense was met by levying a fee 
of $1 a member. This amount also met 
the expense of carting the machines, 
tables, chairs, the janitor’s fee and other 
incidental expenses. 

On the opening day of the school, the 
women worked on their bust-forms. Each 
woman took her place at the table and 
was given a pattern. Miss Sequist then 
explained how to lay the patterns on the 
material to the best advantage. After a 
general discussion of pattern laying, each 
woman cut a lining which reached ten or 
twelve inches below her waist-line, basted 
it up and, working in pairs, the women 
fitted the waists upon each other. When 
the fittings seemed complete the specialist 
examined them, and wherever she moved 
a pin or made any change whatever, she 
explained her reason for doing so. 

The waists were then taken off, alter- 
ations were noted, then the waists were 
basted and finally all seams were machine 
stitched. The next step was the adjust- 
ment of the waists on the bust-forms, in 
order to see how much padding would be 











needed to meet the requirements of a 
large waist, broad hips, or other personal 
peculiarities. The linings were then taken 
off and the forms built up with cotton until 
they met the necessary measurements, the 
waists were again put on the forms, re- 
maining creases were filled up with cotton 
and the front edges were brought smoothly 
together and securely fastened by means 
of a needle and heavy ‘thread. Each 
waist was tacked at the bottom of the 
form, and the bust-line, waist-line and 
hip-line were carefully marked. 

To enable them to judge the length and 
“hang” of their skirts, the women made 
stands for their forms.» Some women used 
old banana cases, others used the crates 
in which the extra leaves for their ex- 
tension tables had been shipped, while 
others used large milk stools which they 
inverted, using the seat of the stool as a 
base to balance the form. Still others 
used discarded adjustable music racks. 

In the pattern-fitting work which was 
taught after the bust forms were finished, 
the woman who was stout, the woman who 
was slim, the round-shouldered woman 
and the one who was flat chested, all 
found out just what to do to a pattern to 
make it fit. A woman from each type 
stood up before the school while a pattern 
was fitted to her. For the full-breasted 
figure the pattern was divided over the 
bust to allow for the insertion of more 
goods in the front of the blouse; for round- 
shouldered figures darts were run toward 
the armholes in order to take up the 
wrinkles; for the flat-chested type the 
pattern was divided from shoulder to 





Fitting the dresses on the forms was an easy task 











waistline and from center front to arm- 
hole, and overlapped to adjust the 


pattern. Thus all individual types came 


up and were handled. ‘ 
The patterns were then placed on the 
bust-forms and carefully fitted, then the 


fitted patterns were laid out on a firm — 


lining material and copied exactly, each 


mark, notch, etc., being repeated in the _ 


duplicate pattern. When completed each 


member of the class possessed a carefully 


fitted and durable pattern for a plain waist. 
Members of the class then made tight 


sleeves, which fitted their arms like gloves. © 
Each sleeve was sewed up at the wrist, 


stuffed with ground cork or a similar filler 
Continued on page 40 
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The one instrument approved 
alike by artists and public 


‘)UBLIC approval fol- 

lows artistic leader- 
ship. The Victrola stands 
alone. The great artists 
who make records for 
it have by that simple 
fact given it the only 
sanction which really 
counts. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all 
dealers in Victor. pro- 
ducts on the Ist of each 
month. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





This trademark and on trademarked 

word “‘Victrola’* identify all our d 

" Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

| : VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
bs Camden, N. J. 





Victrola XVII, $350 
i Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
a Mahogany @r oak 


Victrola 


Es. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 














Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J. 
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Every time you rub a garment on a (QScncncnanae 
scrub-board you shorten its life. And in 
these days of increasing costs, every means of getting the utmbst 


wear from every garment must be used. 


Twenty-Mule-Team Borax Soap Chips in the wash-tub will soften 
the water, loosen the dirt gently without injury to the fabric and 
make the drudgery of the destructive scrubbing-board much lighter. 


Try 20-Mule-Team Borax Soap Chips next wash-day. They will 
save time, soap and add months to the life of the family’s wardrobe. 


At all dealers. 


Find out all the me in which 20-Mule-Team Borax Soap Chips 


can save minutes and dollars. 


and Soap ChipFolder. 


Send for the Magic Crystal Booklet 


It’s the Borax in the Soap that does the work. 


PACIFIC gee BORAX | Co. 
2 O MULE~TEAM 
BORAX SOAP CHIPS 


Pull the dirt out of the clothes 
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The little matter of lSc_ will 
bring you the Pathfinder thirteen 
weeks trial. The Pathfinder is 
cheerful illustrated 


on 
weekly pub- 

} ag ae the Nation’s center, 
everywhere; an inde- 

pendent home ‘paper thet tells 

the story of the world’s news 

Will in an_ interesting, understandable 
way. Now in its 29th year. This 

nny EY 

costs o pee. 












MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO., New Yerk 
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ELMONICO salad dressing requires 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, four table- 
spoonfuls of olive-oil, one tablespoonful 
of finely chopped red pepper. Mix in- 
gredients and stir until well blended. 


Green tomato preserve: To one pound 
of tomatoes (quartered), use three-fourths 
of a pound of granulated sugar, and one- 
half of a lemon, thinly sliced. Heat the 
sugar in sufficient water to dissolve it, 
add tomatoes and lemon, and cook slowly 
until the tomatoes are tender and trans- 
parent. Place in jars and seal. 


Poinsettia salad: Pare and chill six 
medium-sized tomatoes. When ready to 
serve, cut each tomato in eighths and 
open ‘like the petals of a flower, on a 
nest. of lettuce leaves. Mash a cream 
cheese, moisten with French dressing and 
make into tiny balls the size of a pea. 
Place eight cheese balls in center of each 
tomato and serve with Delmonico dress- 
ing. See recipe above. 


Cucumber hash is made of well-ripened 
cucumbers, the kind that usually go to 
waste. Pare the cucumbers, cut in half 
lengthwise, remove seeds, cut in half- 
inch strips, then across the strips into 
little blocks or dice. To six quarts of 
diced cucumbers add one quart of small 
onions sliced. Mix all together with a 
cupful of salt, put in a colander and 
allow to drain over night. Next day put 
the mixture in a preserving kettle with 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar and 
five cupfuls of mild cider vinegar. Simmer 
until the cucumbers are tender (about an 
hour is required), then pack in_jars and 

. This quantity makes two quarts 
of pickle. A little pepper may be added 
to the ingredients, while cooking, if 
desired. it 

The best pickles you ever ate: This 
recipe makes a large quantity; halve it 
if you wish, but you will probably 
sorry you did not make the whole amount. 
Use one and one-half pecks of green 
tomatoes, one dozen large cucumbers 
(remove seeds), one head of white cab- 
bage, six large silver onions, six red bell 
peppers (omit seeds), one cupful of 
grated horseradish, one-half pint of salt, 
two ounces of celery seed, two and one- 
half pounds of sugar, three quarts of 
cider vinegar, and one ounce each of 
white and of black mustard-seed. Chop 
tomatoes, cabbage and onions finely, add 
salt, mix well and let it stand four hours. 
Drain, add the other ingredients, mix 
again, boil for one-half hour, then put in 
jars and seal. 


To spice watermelon rind, remove the 
soft pink part and the peel, and cut the 
rind into one-inch squares. Make a 
sirup in the proportions of three pounds 
of sugar, two cupfuls of vinegar, one 
tablespoonful of whole cloves and two 
tablespoonfuls of stick cinnamon which 
has been broken into one-inch pieces. 
Bring the sirup to boiling point, add the 
watermelon rind and allow to simmer 
slowly until the rind is dark and tender 
and the sirup has thickened. Pack in 
jars and seal while hot. Left-over sirup 
ean be used for spicing another lot of 
fruit. Citron, ripe cucumbers (with seeds 
removed), whole pears or peaches, oF 
halved and peeled sweet apples can be 
spiced in the same way. ore spices 
ean be added to the sirup if desired. 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 





HAT service can one expect from 
servants in a small hotel, and what 
service should I expect in larger hotels? 
The uncertainty about this caused me a 
great deal of annoyance recently, at a 
otel when the chamber work was not 
done until late in the afternoon. I dis- 
like an untidy room but was uncertain 
what to do, so did nothing. Would it 
have been correct for me to tidy the 
room myself, or should I have asked that 
it be done for me? H. N., Oregon. 
The servants in a hotel are expected to 
keep the guests’ rooms in order, wait upon 
them in the dining-room, and assist them 
in every way possible to promote their 
comfort; but the servants expect a small fee 
for their services. Your instincts were right 
concerning the room that was uncared for. 
Such delays sometimes happen in large and 
supposedly well-managed hotels. You could 
ring for a chambermaid, if there is telephone 
service, or complain at the office, and ask 
to have your room put in order. 








Kindly give me some ideas for a -water- 
melon party. It is to be held out-of- 
doors. The Crowd. 
Play the singing games and the musical 
games suggested in this column from time 
to time, a talking-machine being provided 
for the necessary music. Poison Handker- 
chief is a good game for a crowd. Divide 
the company into groups of twenty and 
have the groups form circles, facing in. 
The player who is “‘it’’ stands in the center 
of the circle and tries to catch the knotted 
handkerchief which is passed around or 
thrown across the circle from one player 
to another. If the person who is “‘it’’ catches 
the handkerchief, the person who threw it 
last, or who is touc while the handker- 
chief is in his possession, becomes “‘it.”’ 
Another jolly game which we have printed 
before is called Three Deep. Twelve or 


behind t other facing in) with space 
enough between the players to allow them 
to turn and run in any direction. Two 
players on the outside of the circle and at 
a distance of two yards from each other 
begin the game. One of them, the ‘‘tagger,” 
tries to tag the other before he can place 
himself in front of one of the pairs forming 
the circle. If he succeeds in doing this 
the player tagged becomes “‘it,’’ and the 
former ‘tagger’ in turn tries to run to a 
place of safety in front of some pair. When- 
ever the one being pursued succeeds in 
getting in front of a pair before being tagged, 
this forms “three deep” and the one in the 
rear of the other two must take to his heels 
and try to get a place in front of some 
other pair before being t - In seeking 
to avoid the “tagger,” the players being pur- 
sued may run in any direction, either to left 
or right, or across the circle, but not to 
pass in front of ‘a so-as to indicate a 
stop and cause a false start. A hindmost 
player may step in front of his own rank, 
making the middle man hindmost or “‘third”’ 
and in position to be caught. 
Have the refreshment table on the lawn 
using paper table-cloth and napkins and 
per or wooden plates. Appropriate nap- 
ins for such an affair have a fruit border. 
A low basket of fruit on a mat of ferns could 
as a center-piece, the fruit to be 
served after the watermelon. Place water- 
4 melons on large trays or platters at each 
| end of the table. Cut the melons into 
; pieces of convenient size and have the men 
serve it to the girls. For favors provide 
horns, rattles, whistles, and drums, anything 
to make noise and fun. Wrap the favors in 
pink — paper and tie the package with 
green ribbon. 


AUNT Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 

and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
4 fit the largest number of people will be given 
“a here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


a 














A great heart has no room for the 
\. memory of wrong 
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more eo form a circle of pairs (one. 
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_ The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test 
which will change your ideas about 
teeth cleaning. 


The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that  well- 
brushed teeth discolored and decayed. 
Now dental science has_ corrected 
those mistakes, and we urge you to 
see the result. 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great destroyer. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. It dims the teeth, then may 
foster attacks on them. When you 
leave it, night and day it may do 
ceaseless damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 


Results quick 


This ten-day test will surprise you. 
will give you.a new idea of what 
clean teeth mean. The benefits to 
you 


and yours may be life-long in 


Each use will also multiply the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great 


cling. It will multiply the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause’ decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Also of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film ‘combatants. Able au- 
thorities have amply proved them. 
Leading dentists everywhere  en- 
dorse them. 

Both are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Millions of people 
have come to employ it. And glis- 
tening teeth, half the world over, 
now show its delightful effects. 


and amazing 

So five effects, now considered es- 
sential, come from every application. 
And the early result is clean, beauti- 
ful teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a revelation to 
you. Cut out the coupon so you 
won’t forget. : 


- 





Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved. by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 





Ten-Day Tube Free | 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 45, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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gists supply the large tubes. 



































































| With Three Ovens | 
















That Really Saves 
Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
There are two.se te baking ov- 
ens—one for coal and one for gas. 
Both ovens may be used at one 
time—or either one singly. In ad- 
dition to the two baking ovens, 
there is a gas broiling oven. 

See the cooking surface when you 


want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The illustration above shows the 
wonderful pearl grey porcelain en- 
amel finish—so neat and attractive. 
No more soiled hands, no more dust 
and smut. By simply passing a 
damp cloth over the surface you are 
able to clean your range instantly. 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 108 
that tells all about it. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Suggestions for September Sewing 


the place in dress which bread and but- 
a. ter occupy in food, and while we may 
tire of it, we return to it again and again. 
Admitting the indispensable qualities of 
blue serge, black and brown will also be 
used during the coming season, black silks 
being especially popular. Black should be 
relieved by a brighter color, or by means 
of neckwear of white or cream-colored net 
or lace. 

Sashes are still important, often taking 
the place of drapery, or furnishing fulness 
to an otherwise scant skirt. Sashes are 
made of ribbon, silk or the dress material 
itself. It is not at all unusual to see sash- 
ends several inches longer than the skirt 
with which the sash is worn. It is pre- 
dicted that the waist-line may become 
more clearly defined during the coming 
winter, which will mean fitted or semi- 
fitting waists instead of the straight lines 
so long in vogue. 

Thousands of yards of textiles could be 
saved every year if housewives would esti- 
mate more carefully, before purchasing, 
how much cloth is needed for a garment. 
A few inches too much may seem a trifle, 
but such trifles soon grow into yards. 

The Empire model, shown in No. 3707, 
is desirable for a housedress and could 
be arranged for maternity wear. The 
dress could be made of one material, or a 
combination of serge and silk. 

Stout women will like housedress No. 
3705, to be made of percale, gingham, 
chambray or linen. 

For misses and slender women we show 
two niodels, No. 3364 being suitable for 
serge, broadcloth, tricotine, satin, taffeta, 
linen or ratine. The dress is untrimmed 
save for a row of buttons and loops of 
braid down each side of the front panel. 
These materials could also be used for 
No. 3697; the illustration showing a 
decoration of hand embroidery which 
could be omitted if desired. 

A practical combination garment is 
shown in No. 3350, to be made of long- 
cloth, nainsook, cross-barred muslin, or 
of printed crépe plisse. 

An attractive model for the schoolgirls’ 
party dress is pictured in No. 3703, in 
this case made of figured voile trimmed 
with picot-edged frills of organdy. Plain 
voile or dotted Swiss, with frills of net or 
footing, or a soft silk with narrow knife 
pleatings of the same material would 
make equally attractive dresses. 


I: is said that navy blue serge-occupies 


Younger girls will like No. 3689, for ° 


which similar fabrics can be used. By 
omitting the ruffles, the pattern can be 
used for heavier cottons and for serge. 

The pretty dress in blouse style illus- 
trated in No. 3701 is made of plaid ging- 
ham, with trimmings of white poplin. 
The blouse could be made of plain material 
with the skirt of plaid, or a cotton blouse 
could be worn with a skirt of blue serge. 
, Thesimple and pretty little dress shown 
in No. 3712 is suitable alike for cotton and 
woolen fabrics. The pattern provides for 
both long and short sleeves. 

Little folks will like the comfortable 
play dress pictured in No. 3693. The 
dress can be made of percale, seersucker 
chambray or Japanese crépe. 

Boys’ suit No. 3711 is cut on simple 
lines and can be made entirely of one 
material, or may have the trousers made 
of serge, corduroy, velveteen or heavy linen, 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up- 
to-date 1921 Fall and Winter Catalog, contain- 
ing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and thirty embroidery stitches. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 











and the blouse of flannel, cotton cheviot, 
chambray or madras. 

The mittens illustrated in No. 3576 
can be made of canvas, denim or khaki 
if worn for husking, or of a pile fabric, heavy 
woolen cloth or felt for winter wear. 
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3707. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 “a ! : 
inches bust measure. es 
3697. Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes : wai, 

_ 16, 18, 20 years. or be 
3703. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. This 
3364. Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: aNz 

16, 18, 20 years. Cus: 






3693. Child’s Play Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
3712. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
3711. Small Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 8, 4, 5, 6 years. 
3689. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years: ; 
3705. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 
, 44, 46, 48 inches bust measure. : 
3701. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. . 
3576. Set of Mittens. 4 sizes : small, medium, large 
and extra large. 
3350. Ladies’ Combination. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42. 
44, 46, 48 inches bust measure. 
In ordering patterns be sure to 
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@, of Bargains 


a Philipsborns 312 Page Style ana Shopping Guide FREE 


Try Here’s the biggest and best crop of wearing apparel bargains in the mail order 









‘A field —312 pages of Styles and Values in Philipsborn’s beautiful, color-illus- 
erated Fall and Winter Catalog— now ready for mailing,’ One copy free ta each 
family — postage prepaid. Just send your name and address on the Coupen: or a Postal'for the Big 
Free Catalog. It offers a wonderful variety of latest styles and bargains in high grade wearing apparel, 


Lowest Prices in me U.S.A. | 


We guarantee our prices eo be ape oe the lowest offered by anybody, anywhere, on mef+ at? \ 
chandise of equal quality. So confident are we that we give more for the _thil| iis Ae i 
eeoiion anyother N\ iN 

we guarantee to 
the difference in price, if you Cs 


can duplicate for less mon 
any merchandise cucaluanell 
from us. 


All-Silk. 

























ngth, 
ished i ieee 
ste n i 3" 4 
center back. Silk- 
finished cotton lin: 
ing (seco silk). 
LOBS: Nai 


AID 
toyour home$5.98, 


"for the Bate Famiy * 


Our big, free 312-page Catalog is ¥ Uf fff 
filled with sensationally low prices Wf 
on Ready-to-Wear for Mother and iif 
the Girls — Father and the Boys— every member of the Yay 
family, including the baby. 


Mens Miorsnap cere ton Suit 
8X-14025X—A wonderful al suit capes All we wool Y 
Beautifully” tailored and carefully Rniatel appropria eS 75 | Yj 


-conservati 
ofall tri Shi oeeerere with a 


€ PHILIPSBORN'S~ 
National Institution 


wi business, established 32 years.ago, has become 
a National Institution, serving more than 234 Million. 
Customers. Philipsborn’s is famous from 
Ocean to ocean as “The Bargain Counter of 
the Farm Family.” 


Send for the Free Book Today 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT 159 CHICAGO = [te oe smnmo—sverrwnnsn | 




















oney-Back 
YOUR MONEY BACK if you are not absolutely satis- 
fied with your purchase. We take the risk. 


All Charges Prepaid! . 


WE PREPAY all delivery charges right to. your door, 
It costs us $500,000 to $750,000 a year to prepay. i 
is an extra saving and convenience for you. 


Send Coupon or Postal 
for 


—_e_w © em ow a ew aw ow oe aw ow ow ow os 


_ 
; PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 159, Chicago ; 


Please send 312-page Style and Shopping Guide 
ne , for Fall and Winter, free, postpaid. 
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The One-Week Sewing-School 


Continued from page 34 


and finished off at the shoulder with snap 
fasteners, so that it could be fitted on and 
snapped to the shoulder of the form. Made 
thus the seamstress can detach the “arms,” 
if or are in the way while fitting, or an 

can be held in her lap or placed 
batees her on the table while she remedies 
a troublesome cuff, or tests out a pattern 
to see if the sleeve is correct. 

“Efficiency day’’ came toward -the last 
of the week. On this day the time was 
devoted to working out efficiency methods 
of sewing. Then it was that the women 
learned why their tuckers ‘‘wouldn’t tuck 
nicely,’ or why the ruffiers “ran too heavy 
a ruffle,’ or why the hemmers “‘did not hem.” 

“It’s the buttonholes that nearly drive 
me mad,”’ said one woman, the mother of a 
family .of boys. ‘“‘The buttonholes are 
forever pulling out of the children’s waists 
and I must keep busy fixing buttonholes or 
else spend a fortune on safety pins.” 

“Save your nerves, your time, and your 
eyesight,” she was advised. ‘Take a strip 
of cloth, usually about two inches wide 
and hem it on each side. Cut this hemmed 
strip into lengths of about three-eurths 
of an inch to one inch, depending upon the 
width you want the buttonholes to be. 
Pin these lengths (hemmed side to hemmed 
side) to form the sides of the buttonholes 
on a piece of stiff paper. Sew a binding 
along each side of this line of cut strips, 





Machine-made buttonholes which save 
time and eyesight 


remove the paper, fold the binding over the 
edge and stitch in place; this binding forms 
the ends of the buttonholes (see illustration 
above). The finished strip of buttonholes 
ean be sewed along the belt-line or placed 
under the hem at the back of the child’s 
waist. The distance between the button- 
holes depends upon the width of the cloth 
with which you start. A dozen buttonholes 
can be made by this method in the time it 
would take to work two by hand.” 

Brunettes, blondes, the “‘betweens,”’ rosy 
women, sallow women, pale and florid 
women, studied color effects by having a 
woman from each type stand before the 
school while various colors were placed next 
to her face, so that the other women might 
see which were the most becoming to her 
hair and skin and eyes or to the type. 

Such questions as, ““‘What shall I use to 
trim this?”’ or “I’m short of material, what 
can I combine with this?” were satisfac- 
torily handled by matching different colored 
materials together to see what colors blended 
best. Likewise, by the use of proper pat- 
terns, materials, and colors, the oversized 
woman learned how to appear smaller and 
the small woman how to ap larger. 
Large women decided to avoid bars, wide 
stripes and large a thee or flowered ma- 
terials and slender women found that ruf- 
fles, bars, checks and flowers rounded them 
out and improved their appearance. 

The last day of the school, was devoted 
to making over old clothes, planning new 
garments, or finishing dresses which had 
been started but given up because they 
could not be made to look right. And on 
this day the bust-form proved its value; 
for the owner of a form learned that it 
gave the shoulders of the dress which was 
fitted over it the same slant that her own 
shoulders had; that the back of her garment 
was aes cut too narrow, and that the sleeves 

be placed to set right without being 
rip) out a dozen times. 

t is not only under normal conditions 
that the bust-form is valuable. It solves 
one of the hardest problems women have to 
meet, that of clothes for maternity. In the 
adie woman ee ane motherhood 

e a recluse. She rarely had clothes 
which fitted her and she avoided going out. 
This was both a mental and a physical 
hardship, Ba it is at such times that fresh 


air an eg contact with friends 
are most Sara 3 ith the proper use of the 
dress-form, adjustments can bemade 


and the e tant mother can appear with 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


ike mother used to make 






Wasi, 


Mince Pie with Whipped Cream 


Surprise your family by having ice cold None Such Mince Pie 
topped with a generous helping of whipped cream. 

Made in your own kitchen or at your baker’s, such an appetiz- 
ing, satisfying mince pie is the final proof of your good dinner. 

Serve None Such Mince Pie at least once a week. For None 
Such Mince Meat is nourishing and readily digested. 


None Such saves you all the work of buying and cooking the 
eleven choice ingredients that go into it. You put on the finishing 
touches to have the best of pies. 


None Such Mince Meat has set 
the standard for over thirty-five 
years. Many other mince meat 
dishes can be made with None 
Such. 


Try this recipe 


NONE SUCH CAKE-—Stir to a cream two 
eggs, one cupful of brown sugar, one-half 
cupful of butter or substitute. Add one-half 
cupful dark molasses, one cupful sweet milk. 
Stir thoroughly. Mince fine with a fork the 
contents of one package of None Such Mince 
Meat. Sift together three cupfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, one teaspoonful 
salt. Stir into mixture until of proper con- 
sistency. Bake one hour in a moderate oven. 
This makes two cakes. 


Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation 
Syracuse, New York 


MINCE MEAT 





None Such Mince Meat comes in two convenient 
forms: in cans, ready for use; in condensed. 








clothes in which she does not feel embarrassed. 


Every Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day 
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E little pimples which look like boils 
and which sometimes fester are caused 
by practically the same conditions which 
cause blackheads. Mild cases are sometimes 
relieved by bathing the face with a simple 
lotion consisting of two or three drops each 
of tincture of benzoin and carbolic acid in 
half a pint of water. At the same time, it 
would advisable to take the yeast treat- 
ment, which is so highly recommended by 
physicians. Yeast is a corrective, not a 
xative, but it assists the normal functions 
of the body and furnishes besides a certain 
quantity of the vitamines which are so 
essential to health. One yeast-cake a day 
is the — dose. The yeast can be made 
into pellets and taken the same as pills, 
spread. on bread, or dissolved in water, in 
grape-juice or other fruit juices. 

When the pimples form yellow heads, 
steam the face, then puncture the heads 
with a sterilized needle and press out: the 
contents. Press gently, keeping a bit of 
soft, clean, old linen in the hands and avoid 
having any of the pus touch the skin lest 
other parts become infected. Cleanse the 
openings with peroxide of hydrogen, then 
massage with cream. After carefully re- 
moving all the cream, bathe the face first 
with hot water, then with cold water. Do 
this several times, and into the last cold 
water put a few drops of benzoin, or bathe 
the face with ice-water, which acts as an 
astringent, contracting the enlarged pores. 

A form of pimples diagnosed as “‘acne”’ 
is thought by some skin specialists to be of 
parasitic origin. For such cases, as well as 
for blackheads, the use of green soap is 
recommended. This soap is about as thick 
as custard, contains sodium hydrate and 
potassium hydrate, and is used by surgeons 
for washing the hands before ee. 
operations. Green soap can be sabe hased 
at any drug-store. Before applying the 
soap, bathe the face with hot water, then 
wring cloths out of hot water and lay them 
over the face, renewing them frequently. 
Continue this operation for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then anoint the face with the 
green soap, rubbing it well into the pores 
for five or six minutes. Rinse the soap from 
the face with hot water and rub with a 
Turkish wash-cloth or a camel’s hair com- 
plexion brush, in order to remove the soap 
and as many of the blackheads as will come. 
After rinsing with cold water, dry the face 
and anoint with a skin food or face cream. 
Continue this treatment every night until 
the blackheads have disappeared. 

f the green soap irritates the skin, as 
it sometimes will, use it every other night. 
In connection with this treatment, tablets 
known as “acne’’ could be taken four times 
daily. Acne tablets are made by various 
manufacturing chemists and can be pur- 
chased at most drug-storés. 

In addition to these precautions and 
remedies, care must be taken that the 
face cloths are absolutely clean. Powder- 
puffs should not be used as they spread 
infection. Use instead a bit of absorbent 
cotton which can -be thrown away. If 
powder is applied by means of a bit of 
chamois skin, or the chamois is used to 
remove the “‘shine” from the skin, see that 
the chamois is kept perfectly clean by fre- 
quent washings. 

It is well.not to expect results too soon, 
for skin troubles are slow in yielding to 
treatment. Later on in life, there be 
compensation in —plthes Sees ‘ent an 
oily skin is Bog 4 to wrinkl 

Address all letters pe to beauty 
problems and the care of om y to the 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write ee with pen and ink, ant enclose 
stamped and. addressed envelope for reply. 


—_—_——————— 
pommy Foo came our way, 
So we invited him to stay. 


And, ever since, you may depend 
He has been a faithful friend. 


Oh, how he loves to scrub our teeth. 
Front, and back, and underneath. 


Indeed, he works with all his might, 
To keep them fresh and clean and white! 





How to Feed Men 





Sun-Maid Bread Pudding 


To a pint of bread crumbs add a 
well-beaten egg, a cupful of milk 
2 gpl , = molasses and 1 cupfi ful 

Seeded Raisins cut in 
heleus.. Mik Sg eogether, then stir 


in % teas of cinnamon, 
salt and a. Turn into a buttered 
—_ boiler and cook 2 hours. 
win the following sauce: 


“Beet to cream 4% cupful of butter 


iF sey aly beat Into ie cupful 
fae. any preferred flavo 

When it ch and creamy ile ft 

pi Tides a pretty dish, place it where 

it will get cold, and ‘ore 

grate over it a little nutmeg. 
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on a Farm 


—what a cook found out 


AC had a problem in left-over bread (as you have, 
no doubt). This is how he solved it. 


He made -raisin-bread pudding—not plain bread 
pudding, for his men had frowned on that. The raisins 
made the dish new with new appetite appeal. The men 
ate all and asked for more. Next day the des "4 for it 
again. Soon he had to make it vice a week. He had to 
bake bread extra for that pudding! 

All the men did better work. It became less trouble to 
get help. The outfit was soon famous for its food. Men 
wanted to work there. There was more efficiency, 
greater output, less expense. 

All started by a simple recipe for raisin-bread pudding! 


* Try It With Your Men 


Try_with your men. Note the recipe for the pudding printed here. 
See how quickly you use up left-over bread. rve it twice a week be- 
ginning now. how many ask for second helpings. Learn what this 
delicious dish can save you in time, trouble and cost. 


Raisins add nutrition as well as luscious flavor—1 560 calories of | 


energizing nutriment per pound. So they’re food for men who work 
hard—food that satisfies. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Sun-Maid Ralsins are the finest grown—made from choicest tender, 
juicy California table grapes. Seeded (seeds removed); Seedless (grown 
ee seeds); Clusters (on the stem). Be sure to get the Sun-Maid 

ran 

Cauirornia Associated Rarsin Co. 
Membership.13,000 Growers 
Dert. B-409, Fresno, CALIF. 

Clip the Saree 4 send to us for our “best hundred raisin recipes” 
in a valuable F E BOOK. Every farm wife needs a book like this. 
Shows how to lo plain, inexpensive food attractive. The book is 
free, send for it now. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
Dept. B-409, Fresno, CAL. 


Please, send me copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid 
7 Recipes.” 
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the first order yen place after sending this adv. to 
us. Tens of t 
nished their homes delightfully on this famous 
Larkin Better Homes Easy-Payment Plan. Fur- 
nishings of the highest quality, at attractive 
money-saving Factory-to-Family 
can get almost anything for your Seon 
first cash payment. Laskin E 
First Payment if you send this adv. 
below offer most interested in. And 
catalog giving all interesting details about 





ousands of home-lovers have fur- 


ces. Now you 

without a 

agrees to pay your 
Just 

get complete 
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HOME BUILDERS CLUB, Dept. D-13, ‘BATAVIA, til. 
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Farm Journal Standard Recipes 
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Pumpkin Butter 


OME one asked for a recipe for 
pumpkin butter—here is a good 
one: Seven pounds of peeled pump- 

kin, four pounds of sugar, three oranges 
and three lemons. Put the pumpkin 
through the food-chopper and then cook 
it down thick. Add the juice of the 
oranges and lemons and the peelings, 
after putting them through the food- 
chopper. Parboil the peelings once or 
twice, if you don’t like a strong flavor. 
Then add the sugar, cook until thick and 
seal in cans while hot. 

Wisconsin. Mrs. Alice Dawn. 

One pound of pumpkin, one cupful of 
sugar, juice and grated rind of one lemon. 
I cook as if for pie, then drain off all 
water, add sugar, Siren date and grated 
rind, then simmer until thick. 

Illinois. Walter Teel. 

Some one asked for a recipe for making 

in butter. I can furnish a recipe 

which will make the finest butter that 
can be bought: Take four or five large 
pumpkins, peel and cut into small pieces, 
cook under cover until done, drain over 
night, then rub through a sieve to get 


‘out the strings. Put in a kettle large 


enough to make the amount desired. 
Cook a bushel of apples in a kettle, and 
when soft put in pumpkin pulp; add 
sugar and cimnamon, and juice of lemon 
if desired.” Mrs. Willigm Koch, Ohio. 





Elderberry Sirup 
Extract the juice from the berries in 
exactly the same way as from grapes. 
It is usually necessary to strain it twice 


” 


4 or oftener to secure a clear liquid. It 


may then be cooked into a sirup of any 
consistency desired, thin, medium or 
ick. Be careful to skim often while 
it boils. It can be combined with the 
juice of some other fruit to make a jelly, 
for. elderberry juice alone will seldom 
if ever “jell,” and even when combined 
with the juice of other fruits it will often 
fail to make a firm jelly. Pa, 
As a sirup or a jelly you would have to 
hunt to find a more delicious relish with 
hot bread. #.?. 





Making Grape-Juice at Home 


There are three distinct types of grapes 
that can be used for making unfermented 
juice. In the northeastern section, juice 
1s made of the native bunch grapes; in the 
western section, from the European 
varieties grown largely in California; in 
the southeastern section, from the Mus- 
cadine and other native grapes of the 
Southeastern states. ‘Concord grape-juice 
has so monopolized the commercial market 
that today. comparatively few consumers 
are acquamted with grape-juices of other 


"fees tron 5 

uices from European grapes are very 
sweet, but low in acid see The 
Muscadine grape-juices are lower in 


sugar content and higher in acidity. Some 
| Muscadin 


ine varieties do not retain their 
natural flavors after pasteurization, while 


| other sorts do. 


Use fruit that has fully ripened and 
developed its maximum content, 


sugar 
| flavor and color, but which has not 


be to up or decay. The grapes 
pet 1 Bi Ap 2 pian and should be 

thered in the cool hours of the morning. 
Scherwise they should be cooled by ex- 


in thim layers, to the night air. 
The picking baskets should be clean and 
all preliminary operations conducted in 


* | a sanitary manner. iS 
* 4 Grapes should be crushed as soon as 


ail parts should be thorou 


possible after they are picked. A cider 


mill may be used for both crushing and: 


pressing. In crushing the, grapes, the 
rolls should be so adjusted that the 
berries will burst, but the seeds must 
not be crushed nor the inner layers 
separated from the outer. 

When grapes are crushed, the juice 
should be drained without exerting pres- 
sure. This juice is of the best quality, 
and, if desired, may be handled separately; 
or it may be mixed with pressed juices. 
In any case, pressing should be carried 
out immediately after the grapes are 
crushed, as fermentation begins promptly. 
Small quantities of grapes may be placed 
in a drain bag of strong muslin, double 
cheese-cloth or burlap suspended over & 
vessel, and pressed by hand. 

For large quantities of fruit a commer- 
cial grape crusher and press should be 
used. Before the press is used for the 
first time or after an interval of disuse 
washed 
with boiling water, which wi them 
and at the same time swell the beards of 
the floor and prevent leaking. It is also 
necessary to repeat the washing with 
beiling water at the end of each day’s 
work. In order to retard fermentation 
all.bits of pomace adhering to the crusher 
and press must be carefully-removed. 


Medley Grape-Juice Is Best 
The necessity for sweetening, acidifying 
or blending grape-juice may usually be 
avoided if there are several varieties whose 
flavors will blend. If the juice is too 
sweet, one ounce of citric acid to five 
gallons of juice will give a satisfactory 
taste. e it is necessary to sweeten 
the grape-juice, a level teaspoonful of 
sugar to a pint of juice is usually ade- 
—_. It is os however, to add 

e sugar gradu and to depend upon 
the taste as a guide. The tendency is to 
add too much rather than too little sugar. 
Ordinarily the juice of the Thomas, 
Latham, and similar sweet Muscadine 
varieties, is already sufficiently sweet. 
Grape-juice may be acidified, sweétened 
er blended at ost we 2 time, but it is 
preferable that the work be done soon 
in order that clarification may not be 
interrupted. 

As soon as the pressing is finished 
clarification should start. The juice 
should stand undisturbed, in order that 
particles of pulp may settle. This is 
accomplis by transferring the juice 
directly from the press into deep wooden 
or enamel vessels. Usually it is sufficient 
to let the juice stand from four to six 
hours or overnight, if the night is cool 
enough to prevent fermentation. Large 
particles of pulp, with some of the coloring 
matter of the juice, will collect at the 
bottom and sides of the vessel as a thin 
mucilaginous substance. Then the juice 
should be filtered or strained through a 
dean, double cheese-cloth without dis- 
turbing the sediment. Juice may be 
transferred by siphoning or by careful 
dipping,or pouring. After the juice has been 
passed through cheese-cloth, the remaining 
‘solid particles can be removed by filtration 
through a clean flannel jelly-bag. 

Pasteurize Juice after Filtering 
As rapidly as the juice is filtered it should 
be piueed én etenth containers for pas- 
teurization and storing. ‘The half-gallon, 
lightning-seal-type glass jar is recom- 
mended for heme use; but if 5 
bottles may be employed. If half-gallon 
oe each should be filled until 

e 

neck, The top should then be placed 
Continued on page 55 


liquid stands «at the middle of the | 












































































Old and New Patterns 
in Crocheted Lace 


HE edging and insertion, No. 1 and 
No. 2, show a pattern which suggests 
old. Cluny laee, save that this lace is 
done im crochet. and is more durable. 

Fo make the insertion (No. 2) ch. 14, 


1 s. e. in 7th st. of ch., ch. 3, I s. c. in 


4th st. of ch., ch. 5, Es. c. in Ist st. of ch., 
turn.* Wrap thread twice around hook, 
fasten im the ch. of 3, draw hook through 
2 loops, again through 2 loops, leaving 2 
loops on hook. Repeat from * but thi 


time leave 3 loops om hook. Repeat from [| 


* again, leaving 4 loops on hook. Wra 
thread over hook and draw through all 
4 leops at. once. This. constitutes one 
group of sts. 

Ch. 5, and repeat from Ist * and con- 
tinue until there are 5 groups of stitches, 
separated by 5 eh. Fasten last group of 
sts. with s. c. im center of 7 ch., turm. 
3s. c. over the 5 ch., ch. 7 and fasten 


over next 5 ch., ch. 3 and fasten over 


next 5 eh., ch. 7 and fasten over last 5 ch. 


turn. 3s. c. over 5 eh., repeat from Ist + 
making another group of stitches as before. | 


After making the desired length, finish 
the edges with a ladder, made by working 
d. c. with 2 ch. between, along each side 


as illustrated. 

Begin the ing (No. 1) with a ch. 
of desired length, and in this ch. work 
d. c. with 2 ch. between as described for 
the edge of the insertion, turn. 


2d row. * In 3d space of ladder edge, 


make 5 groups of sts. with 5 eh. between, | 


as desertbed for insertion, fasten with s. e. 
in 6th d. ¢. of ladder. Repeat from *, 


making a up of stitches im each 5th 
Tadder. ' 


space of 
3d row. * §S. ¢. over Ist 5 ch., ch. 6, 
fasten im 3d st. of ch. for p., eh. 3., fasten 


over next 5 eh., * repeat twice, making | 


3 loops with picots to each scallop, 
repeat from Ist *- 


made. For the wi wn here, begin 
with a ch. of 21 stitches. 


1 s. e. in 7th st. from hook, els. 5, 1 s. c. | 
in 4th st. im eh. repeat twice, ch. 5, turn. | 


* 2d row. 1 d. c. under 5 ch., ch. 3, 


1d. e. in same lace, *1 d.e. under next } 


6 cli., ch. 3, 1 d. c. in same place, ch. 3. 

1d. c. in same place, repeat from 2d * 

to end of row, ch. 5, turn. 

» 3d row. * 3 d.c. with 3 ch. between in 
space of ing row, repeat to 

end of row, always fastening into 2d 


x 


of each ch. 5, turn. Repeat. 
from ist * until desited length is obtained. 


ee 





Crazy lace (No. 3} » oxen and easily | 
0 q 
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Look for this label on all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Beauty lies in this sleeping porch 


What a restful tone has the Blabon floor of plain green linoleum! 
_ in the dressing-room shown here is a charming carpet inlaid (patterm 615). 


And the Biabon floor 


Blabon floors for any room, upstairs or down, are beautiful, sanitary, easy to keep clean. 


They make housework easier. 


May serve as a background for fabric rugs. 


For genuine lin- 


oleum look for the name Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. wa 
Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum with the rich colorings of costlier rugs may be had at 


a fraction of their cost. Mothproof, sanitary, durable. 


Ask your dealer. 


tt Notice: Floor coveri ineluding ru; made u a felt r base are not 
— ngs ( ding as) pon pape 


Importan 
linoleum, and to vertise or 


as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt 


paper floor coverings have a black interior which is easily deteeted upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 70 years 
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PRODUOTS CO. 1941-No, Irving Park, CHICAGO 








NO reed dollar while thinking of it,and 
it paid ahead, Pevtteseer fen lontaas, 
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Guine Conservatory, Studio F125, 598 Columbia Road, Boston 25, Mass. 
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New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








Hunting Insects with a Camera 
By LEHMAN WENDELL, Minnesota 


N recent years a host of en- 
thusiastic camera men have 
become interested in animal 
hotography, but very few of them 
ies gone to the trouble of ac- 
quainting themselves with the won- 
derful creatures of the insect world. 
Unless you have seen our common 
insects as they appear to the keen- 
eyed camera you can not imagine 
what awful monsters lurk at our 
feet. If some strange power were 
suddenly t6 increase the size of our 
common insects to the size of a 
tiger, they would surpass in ugliness 
the beasts that roamed the earth in 
rehistoric times. The destructive 
abits of many of them are so great 
that if their size were increased only 
fourfold, they would drive every 
farmer into bankruptcy. Some in- 
sects are so poisonous that if they 
were created ona larger scale we 
would dread them as we dread the 
denizens of the African wilds. The 
camera brings these tiny creatures 
before our eyes in a marvelous 
manner, showing structural details 
of which the average man knows 
nothing. 

Take our common ichneumon-fly, 
for instance. A cruel and meg <2 
looking creature she is. During t 
warm summer days she flits from 
bush to bush searching for a place 
to deposit her eggs. She finds a 
worm, the larva of a moth, and 
immediately she alights upon its 
back, thrusts her ovipositor, or egg- 
laying organ, through its skin and 
deposits her egg within the living 
worm. After a short time the egg 
hatches into a grub-like worm, the 
young of the ichneumon-fiy. It 
remains in the worm, feeding upon 
the internal juices, and thus kills 
the worm little by little. Surely, 
you say, such a cruel insect is not 
fit to live. And yet, she is one of 
the best friends the farmer has, for 
were it not for the ichneumon-fly in- 
numerable destructive moths would 
grow to maturity, whereas now 
they die before they have had a 
chance to do any harm. 

Another insect that is of value 
to the farmer is the dragon-fly. 
Mother Nature must have been in 
a sportive frame of mind when 
she designed this creature, for it is 
the picture of homeliness. The 
dragon-fly spends most of her time 
eon the wing, searching for things 
to eat, and every gnat and mosquito 
that comes her way is eagerly swal- 
lowed. She is such a voracious 
eater that in the course of a day 
she eats no less than three times 
her own weight. Let us pause for 
@ moment to grasp the significance 
of this fact. Suppose that a man 
weighing 150 pounds were to eat 
three times his own weight in a 
day; he would consume no 
than 450 a gree and —_ expressed 
in terms of turke for instance, 
would mean that 2 would eat 
forty-five ten-pound turkeys in one 
oy The dragon-fly is so hungry 

t she does not itate to eat 
ray of one’s hand. All that is 
mecessary is to hold her by the 
wings and bring the mosquitoes to 
her mouth; she will eat all that 
are given her and _the moment she 
is released she soar away in 
search of more. 

Occasionally a large mosquito- 
like creature blunders into the 
kitchen and buzzes about on the 
window-pane in a vain endeavor to 
t out. Most people mistake her 




















Mr. Wasp poses for his portrait 





























































is the crane-fly, common in all parts 
of the United States. She is not a 
mosquito and has nothing in com- 
mon with them. She is perfectly 
harmless, for she neither bites nor 
stings. Yet she is to be classed as 
an enemy to the farnier, for though 
she herself does no harm her young 
can do an endless amount of mis- 
chief. She deposits her eggs in 
the ground, and when the young 
worms emerge from the eggs, they 
at once begin to feed upon the 
"tender roots of the grasses, and in 
the course of a few weeks they 
can ruin a fine lawn. The crane-fl 
has only one pair of wings. Bac 
of the wings are peculiar club-like 
appendages, the so-called balancers. 
hey are rudimentary wings-and are 
supposed to aid the insect in flight. 
What could be more terrible than 
a spider, from a fiy’s point of 
view? The fly suddénly finds her- 
self struggling in the meshes of a 
spider’s web. She does not seem 
to worry much; she evidently takes 
it for granted that one more effort 
will release her. But that last 
effort will cost her her life, for it 
sends a message along the delicate, 
strands of the web to the- spider 
who lies hidden in a tunnel-like 
recess of the web. With lightning 
speed she rushes out, and the next 
moment the fly sees a battery of 
piercing eyes. glaring at her. She 
trembles as she sees the angry 
mandibles and the ugly body cov- 
ered with hollow, sensitive spine- 
like hairs. _Then there is a swift 
rush, a brief struggle, and the 
next moment the spider casts away 
the body of her victim, sucked dry. 
But the fly herself is not the 
helpless creature we imagine. While 
she is powerless to protect herself 


’ against the spider she is well pro- 


tected from less ferocious creaturés. 
If we were to examine a fly with a 
microscope we would be surprised 
to find that her body is covered 
with stiff hairs which bear about 
the same relation to her body that 
the spines of a porcupine bear to 
its body. 

nes, we have adopted the 
camera as our guide through insect 
land, the marvels that confront us 
on every hand are simply astound- 
ing. We no longer have to travel 
long distances in search of photo- 
graphic material; we find it at our 
very doors., Pictures of this sort 
are always more interesting if they 
are taken from the level of the 
insect, instead of from overhead. 
The pictures should, of course, be 
enlarged in order to bring out 
anatomic details, which a life-size 
print would not show. If possible, 
the insects should be photographed 
alive, but if this is not practical 
they may be put to sleep with 
chloroform, or they may killed 
with potassium cyanide. 

Any focusing camera can be used 
for this class of work, but it must 
be provided with very one bellows 
so that the insects can be brought 
into focus when. they are placed 
close to the lens. My own camera, 
though of pocket size, has bellows 
so long that an insect four inches 
from the lens can be brought into 
~ yt Either plates or ee 
used crt insect pho 
My bac unds consist o i sn 
white or black paper. I lay the sheet 
on a chair and curl up the back 

the foreground 
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The Country Boy and Girl 
‘Hobson’s Choice 


By CAROL C. CRAIN 


FTER Harold Dean had walked a whole 

mile to the home of Uncle Ike John- 

son to buy a puppy, he was somewhat 

disappointed. Only two puppies were left, 

and of these the aged owner intended to 
keep the better one. 

“I’m sorry,”- said Uncle Ike, “but if 
you’d got up an hour earlier this morning 
and had come over here as soon as you 
ate your breakfast, you’d have had the 
chance to pick the best out of three, besides 
the pup I’m keeping for myself. Sonny, 
“ it’s the early bird that gets the worm and 
| the early fellow that gets what he goes 
a 4 after.” 

4 The birds had awakered Harold that 
very morning. He remembe how sweetly 
they had sung and how he, wishing to 
. 2 arise, had delayed and delayed until—well, 
4 ~~ an hour later he had opened his. eyes and 
E found the sun fiercely greeting him and 
all outdoors. 
B 4 Would Harold buy the lone puppy, the 

a only one for sale? Uncle Ike wanted to 
. o know. There was nothing much the matter 
4% ~~ with the baby dog, just flappy ears and 
: bad markings. 

“Though -he isn’t much for beauty,’ 
Uncle Ike said, “he’s most likely smarter 
than his better-looking brothers and sisters. 
The prettiest is hardly ever the best. Be- 
sides, what if he is Hobson’s choice? He'll 
grow up and be a fine friend to you.’ 

a Harold was age tc He could not figure 
a out why Uncle Ike used those two odd 

- words, and what the old man had in the 
an back.of his mind. 

SS ‘Hobson's choice?’’ the boy asked. 

“Yes,”’ came the , puswer. “Tt’s _ this 
pup right here or none.’ 

Presently Harold dug down. into_ his 
pocket and brought out a silver doilar, a 
4 half, and a quarter. Now how much did 
A i he pay for the puppy? 

‘“T’ll call him Hobson but make it Hob 
for short,” he said, “if you will tell me 
Ps ee what Hobson’s choice is.”’ 

br Uncle Ike smiled. He shook his head 
3 from:side to side. It was a secret and he 
Ee couldn’t tell; that is, he would say no 
sie more. 

“Look it up in your father’s big diction- 
ary,” he called after Harold. “A fellow 
keeps what he gets by working for it. Now 
if I should tell you, it would most likely go 
in one ear and straight out of the other. 
Look it up yourself and you will always 
temember it.”’ 

Harold carried the puppy in his arms, 
for it had kind eyes and a winning way. 
When he arrived at home he got an old- 
fashioned soup plate and filled it with milk. 
The new pet wigwagged his thanks in real 
puppy style. 

A few minutes after the wee animal had 
dined and then dropped asleep, Harold 
Dean went to the stand that held his father’s 
big dictionary. He pressed the clamps and 
opened the huge book. He turned to the 
letter “‘H,”’ then to ‘‘Ho,’”’ and to “Hobs” 

“where he soon found the term he was look- 
ing for. In a corner at the bottom of the 
e he read the two words that Uncle 

ke had spoken, also the small print that 
followed them. This is what Harold saw: 

“‘Hobson’s choice: take what is offered 
-# ‘or nothing—so called because Tobias Hob- 
—# son, an English stable-keeper, required 
"# every customer to use the horse which stood 
4% nearest the door.” 

Just at that moment Harold heard a 
whine and some clumsy scratching at the 
door. As Harold opened it the puppy 
toddled between his master's legs. Harold 
Eeoved, grabbed the furry fellow, and 
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“You were Hobson’s choice sure enough, 
‘the only one left, and you’re Hob now and 

forever. How soon will you learn your 

name?”’ 

e Hob soon learned to answer to his name 

~~ and Harold was always very led that Hob 
_ Was Hobson’s choice. 


————————————— 


The wireless telegraph is a most wonderful 
invention. The government is now send- 
out crop reports by this method. Have 
any of pga ha as ee 
their wireless? Let us know. 
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Remington} 


20 Gauge 
Shot Gun 


MODEL 17 
The only bottom ejec- 
tion 20 gauge shotgun 
h og stock 1 in. 
ght, 5 to 5% ibs. 
Barrelo, matted 





Sasa Remit ington, 





20 gauge shot gun experiments 
are now over. - Re nm has just 
perfected the new M el | 17. 

A light, effective, powerful 20 
gauge gun, the latest masterpiece 
of Browning, the famous gun de- 
signer. 

Chambered for the more power- 
ful as in. shells for ducks. Takes 

2p i in, standard shell for birds 
pes genes game equally as well. 

Gives the hunter choice of four 
barrels; 26 in., 28 in., 30 in., 32 in. 
in ;_cylinder_ bore, modified 
or full choke— instantly inter- 
changeable. 

Combines the safety of the ham- 
merless, solid frame type of con- 
struction with the gra it icskanas 
quick pointing f peng for which 


— R Arms are justly fa- 
Takes. down with no tools 

but fl the fingers. 
pt rest our gun copies, _— you 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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Westclox 


—that's Big Ben's family name 








Time-savers on the farm 


GOOD alarm clock not oldest Westclox in the fam- 
only tellstime and rings ily—is a great favorite this 
time. It saves time for its way. Its cost is low enough 
owner. so that it does not become 
On the farm, for instance expensive to have several 
—several clocks about the clockswherethey’re needed 
place will save you many most. 
steps during the day. A clock See America where you 
in the machine shed, one in buy your other Westclox. 
the barn,and one inthe milk The dial-mark, Westclox, 
house will quickly prove and the orange-buff, six- 
their usefulness. sided tag are your assurance : 
The America alarm— of quality. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Ulinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co,, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. ° 























ONLY $1.85 Postpaid FOR 6O DAYS 


“6 “EXCELSIOR TELESCOPE” “™ farm“? 
I Wength is Used na” 


Farm, Sea or Ranch "22s:2222" $1.85 


rea gee he chap pe i endian 5 med miami 





Oe ee eee eer Seeman ts Seeeeees cone Sas pte mam. wept A hs. ate Bee} earl tnt henge * 
the or at resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments, and no farmer should be without one. OB- 
AWAY are brought to view with astonishing clearness. shat by Pines Wess, unde Selbvene Saaened, £5.55 

new of ete. with cach order. This is a grand offer, and you not miss it. WE GUARANTEE 
or refanded. Fn ot Sct customene Write them, need not take our 

‘word. sun et Austrian with it.” L. oa ig hong mee tmormgh 
woudest of tide pabtiadion Gow ealen coe Suk pesttel antininatten. Sent ‘aree! Pest, insured, r $1.85, 


_ KIRTLAND BROS. & CO.,Dept. F. J., 96 Chambers St., New York 
Thirty-five ' model references. 
pas 2st RESEEUE | PATENTS Sig" 


_ 618 Washington Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington,D.C. | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. Washington, D.C. 








The Country Boy and Girl | 


How About That Wideawake Fair? 


IDEAWAKES, Attention! Now is the 

time you can show that you really 
are Wideawakes by having a big Wide- 
awake fair. Try to interest every Wide- 
awake and also enlist the support of some 
men and women who love boys. 

Have the fair at a member’s home, or 
in the schoolhouse, if permission can be 
.secured. Let it be on a day when the 
greatest number can attend. Invite all the 
Wideawakes in your community and your 
friends to send to it their best dozen ears 
of corn, largest pumpkins, choicest vege- ~~ 9 
tables and fruit, various specimens of handi- ; Se 
craft, such as bird-houses, kites, chests, etc. . 2 
Also ask the girls to send exhibits of can- 
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ning, sewing, etc. Ask some man who has.” 

the interest of the Brotherhood at heart to > 2 ] 

help you work up the fair, and who will : @ ( 

judge the exhibits and award the ribbons : @ { 

or prizes. We want these Wideawake fairs ; a ‘ 

to be gala days in your communities. We _ t 

will send a one-dollar bill to the Wideawake ; if F 

sending in the best report, and an additional _— 

dollar for the best photograph. r d 

-~ fi 

. = ‘ 

What Gets Us at the Movies - 

What makes us all love Mary, z. 2 

And love her all the while? -_ n 

A lot of things, but mostly ; ie b 

That little Irish smile! ae tl 

And Lilian, the Gishite, . > = 

Who gets us, North and South? a le 
A-many things, but chiefly ; 

That droopy little mouth! . 3 ul 

And Marguerite, why is it - . 

That folks just want to eat m4 th 

That cunning little cutie? : = 80 

Because she looks so sweet! . a m 

And Douglas, Doug the lively, ; a lit 
Who walks upon his ear? i= 

Because he’s always grinning, E cn 

And seems to laugh at fear! , 3 fly 

And Charlie! Gentle Charlie! — * 

. Who wrecks the Golden Rule? _ of 

Because he beats us to it, int 

He’s such a wondrous fool! ste 

‘ ’ 4 4 aly 

Awards in the Farm Bird Census 9  'u 


It was a pleasure to study the interesting 

and valuable reports sent in by our mem- § ~& 

bers. Quite a few wrote that our native, ~ 

birds have increased since the English ~ 1 

sparrows have been reduced in numbers. 9 £w 
We are glad to hear that many of our ~ - 3 

members are keeping bird records. Our @ 4 























































sincere thanks to all who so kindly sent in 
reports. Awards were sent to Elbert Clifford wit 
Finley, Ill.; Easton W. Whitten, Ill.; Alice two 
Phillips, N. Y.; Pauline Reyer, Mich.; lanc 
Ella Mae Sharp, Pa.; Enos Oren Mellinger, 8. V 
QO.; Arian Brinkerhoff, Wis.; . Louis whi 
Lloyd, Pa.; Donald C. Shoemaker; Pa.; Ss 
Robert Dunbar, Wis. neig 
The number of species of birds on the r 
above ten farms averaged sixty-eight. 
P41, ¢ 
Ros 
~owl, 
haw 
and 
Woc 
Ostr 
berr; 
The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 8 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the write name and 
address, send to us, your name will be Pk 
enrolled and the button and folder will be Th 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- to 
ber 41,662; 591 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of || 








| The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
Sair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
| in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
















Sor farm boys everywhere. — 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Where the Birds Get Their 
Bright Colors 


. 

CCORDING to a quaint old Indian 
legend, a long time ago the leaves of 
the trees thought themselves as much a 
permanent part of the tree itself as the 
trunk and the branches, never dreaming that 
a time would come when they would all 

flutter and fall to the earth and die. 

But a hint of their sad fate was carried 
to them one midsummer day by a little busy- 
body, telltale breeze that, unseen by the 
Great Spirit, maliciously whispered to them 
that their departure was at hand; that soon, 
very soon, instead of sunshine and warmth, 
there would come storm and cold and blight 
and disaster. 

The poor little green leaves were sorely 
disturbed and perplexed, but while they 
fluttered and whispered anxiously as to 
whether these things might really be true 
they kept up a brave courage, showing to 
the world only a —— brightness and 
seeming cheerfulness day after day, until all 
men cried aloud in admiration’ ‘How 
brilliant and how gay are our little friends, 
the leaves, all shimmering in scarlet and gold, 
and how very well and happy they look!’ 

All the while, however, the brave-hearted 
leaves felt a creeping chill and a dark fore- 
boding, as well as a loosening of their hold 
upon life and home and happiness. - 

Slowly their colors faded as their vitality 
ebbed away; slowly they fluttered down to 
the heart of the kind earth mother, who 
sooner or later gathers to her arms once 
more the earth-born in each of her children 
—the body, but not the spirit, of even a 
little leaf. 

For the Great Spirit, looking down, de- 
creed: “Ye shall not die! Spirit of the 
flying, fluttering brown leaf, enter thou 
into the brown birds of the air! Spirit of the 
crimson leaf, enter thou into the red! Spirit 
of the yellow, spirit of the green, enter thou 
into my yellow birds and my green song- 
sters!”’ 

And so, the legend tells us, do the birds 
always nest in the trees, for is it not to them 
but. a return to their old home? 





Liberty Bell Bird Club Quiz 


1. What bird uses the foot as a hand? 2. With 
what do birds of prey strike their quarry? 
3. What bird dons “snow-shoes”’ in winter? 
4. What two species of birds use both feet 
in scratching for food? 5. Name two species 
with small, undeveloped feet. 6. Name 
two species that are almost helpless on 
land. 7. What bird can outrun a horse? 
8. Why do birds never fall from their perches 
while sleeping? 

Special Work, Start a bird club in your 
neighborhood. Prepare for winter work. 
Secure new members. 


Answers to August Quiz 


1. Chickadee, nuthatch, woodpecker. 2. 
Rose-breasted grosbeak and quail. -3. Barn- 
owl, red-shouldered hawk, and sparrow- 
hawk. 4. Nighthawk, martins, tree-swallows 
oe swifts. 5. Red- blackbird. > 
rer Guay -eg swift, creeper. 7. Four. * 
ener yg Eagles, owls. 10. Russian BE. 2 
berry, black cherry, June-berry. 


We Want a Million 


890,338 good folks have signed this 
pledge. Have you? 


Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and. protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. No 
her membershi Big ser of any kind. 
the school- to organize a bird club. 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Jour- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















HY pay big prices 
heater, range or fur 


you can buy at wholesale?—right 


from our factory to you. 


ings you make will surprise you. 
Kalamazoo customers, always satis- 


fied, now find our saving 
bigger than ever before. 


Send for New 


Kalamazoo Price List 


and see how low prices have gone—see how much you 
can save. Get our money-saving prices on Stoves, 
Furnaces, Gas Ranges, Kitchen Kabinets, Wash- 
ing Machines, Indoor Closets, Shoes, Paints, Cream 

Separators, Fencing and many 
other articles. 
alog. 
thing in it that you will need. 


Mail a Postal Today 









$2590 








for a new 
nace when 


The sav- 


s to them 




















$1895 


Send for our cat- 
You are sure to find some- 


Quick shipment. Money- 
back guarantee. Cash or 
easy payments. Write to- 
day and ask for Catalog 
No. 105. 


wg A Kalamazoo 


















oft fre raat apt” Cites, ee 
and you may win a Dodge Touring Car or $1,000. 
100 POINTS FOR HLS) ANSWER 


If your answer is correct you sofa. You 
‘points’ toward the <> auto or $080, 
can gain, 38 more “polats” by. “au 







that is, by that you ging Sede s a 
copy of our er, | URAL AMERI 
answer, The fin 


3 in dent judges - A 
pM yey ‘tle (10); spelling and 
(5) of answers received. 


pun: 
ISO» He RT WINS 51000 


gaining 150 “‘points,”’ th 


The answer @ maximum, 
will win the Dodge or $1,000; aecond highest wins | , We 

ograph and so on down oO prizes. 
i case of tie, Ly ogi prizes will be awarded, 





All answers must ed by Oct, 31, 1921, 


There No uirements Sign 
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No Costs—No Obligations 
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Not a ‘Subscription Contest”? 
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Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, im fact in all kinds of work, 
good results require good implements kept in good 
condition. 


If the right sort of implement is important to an 
individual workman, efficient tools for industry and 
commerce are a vital necessity to the nation. 


Telephone service is one of the tools of American 
industry and commerce in most common use and upon 
which much depends. The American public cannot 
afford to let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve million subscribers with 
telephone connection; to transmit the vibrations of 
the human voice thirty million times a day and from 
any point to any other pdimt throughout the land, 
demands an expensive mechanism of the highest order 

* of scientific precision, and an efficient organization. 


It is the aim of. the Bell Telephone System, with 
the cooperation of the public, to be the most depend- 
able tool of American industry: 


: * BELL SYSTEM ® 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


RMER SMITH worked a field of grain 
on shares with his neighbor Jones, agree- 
ing to give two-fifths of the crop in lieu of 
rent. Smith took for his own use some ee 
wheat which they estimated to be worth $50, ; “y 
which was $18.75 more than the value of the _ 
same number of bushels of rye, for they 4 = 
figured that thirteen bushels of wheat were . oe 
worth $8 more than eight bushels of rye. 
Jones wanted his share in rye, so” Smith  @ 
had to figure out how many bushels of rye 
he had to give him to square accounts. Can 


you tell? 
A Puzzle Sum 
Spell out the names of the little objeets. 
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Then add and subtract \ p 
as imdicated by the ( at Bp 4 
signs and resulting let- + = 
ters will spell the name =. 
of a saurian. . & 
Board and Lodging > . @ 
When Lord Wopping \. eite 4 ” ; a 
arrived in Ely and in- E | a 
quired the way to a } i 
first-class hotel on the . 2 
European plan, an old miner said: “Across e ° 
the way is a shack run by Dutch Louie. . oa 
The clerk is a Swede and a Swiss does the — 
cooking, so you will find everything strictly = 
European.” Lord Wopping found that ;. i 
three meals at the Pilgrim House cost $1.50 . 
more than a night’s lodging; but his lordship ; 
sat down to four meals per diem, and at the 4 
end of the week his bill was $87.50. Can ; a 
you tell how much he was charged for meals? : oe 
How Many Triangles? : 
Here is a very familiar a.. 
Egyptiansymbol whith oe 
contains a little puz- ag 
ale for the juveniles. 
How many triangles of 
varied sizes, that is, the 
total number of triau- es 
gles, are to be found =. oO 











within the cirele ? Sg 
How Much for a Lobster? _ » 
The old phrase, ‘as difficult as to give the Boa 
cost of a lobster,’’ originated in the House of T 
Representatives during the bitter war over be 
protective tariff between John Quincy Adams th 
and Andrew Jaekson in 1829. During a de- 
bate regarding the placing of a tax wpon the Ov 
first cost of raw material, a Representative of gr 
one of the Eastern states wished to know 
how they could calculate the first cost of a th 
lobster, and thus the phrase became one of te: 
ridicule against the protectionists. st: 





The member, when pressed to tell what he 2 : a to 
knew about the price of lobsters, could only © 9% 


















say, “prices vary, but the origimal lobster a Cat 
men receive a8 many shillings for six dozen [a ke 
lobsters, as they get. lobsters for thirty-two [a -~  ~th 
shillings.” From that data who can figure =. m: 
out the first cost of a lobster? aaa 
ANSWERS FO AUGUST PUZZLES < 4 a 
Plus and Minus: MERMAID minus MAID an 
plus CUR plus Y leaves MERCURY. 
Guess the day: The children were so be- Bu 
fogged over the calendar that they had the 
started to school on Sunday, for it is plain it 
that when the day after tomorrow is yes- Bon 
terday, “today’’ will be three days hence, 
just as when the day befere yesterday was wa 
temerrow carries us baek three days from to 
now, which must be Sunday to be midway J 
between the two “days.” nig 
A charade: The word TOAST. anc 
A puzzling pasture: In this peculiar prob- % oh 
lem.it becomes necessary to figure upon the tha 






daily growth of grass. We were told that 
the cow eats as much as the goat and goose 
together. Therefore, if the cow and goat 
eat the stock of grass, added to forty-five 
days’ growth, in forty-five days, it is plain 
that twe goats and a goose would take the 
same time. As a goat and goose would be 
twice as long, we see that one goat would 
take ninety days-and the goose could just 
keep up with the growing grass. Therefore, — 
if the cow eats: one-sixtieth of the stock per_ 
day, and the goat one-ninetieth, together 
thirty-sixth. 





















A rebus: The word PERCH. 
ec gi evong Harbor, bear, wheel, 
hearth, hone, shop, howl, madder 
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Making Water Run Up-Hill 
By A. ASHMUN KELLY 


HE difference between the water at our 

spring-house and us lay in the fact that 
the water couldn’t run up the hill to the 
house, and we wouldn’t; at least some of 
us would not. That is to say, we objected 
to carrying the water up. 

We studied the matter out, looked over 
the various schemes designed to bring the 
water to the house through pipes—the 
wind-mill, gasoline engine, force and lift 
pump at the house, and finally the ram. 
It took us some six months to decide which 
scheme to adopt. In the meantime we had 


. several plumbing firms come and look the 


thing over. One advised this, another 
that, but nearly all agreed that the ram 
was the best motor power. Then we 
measured the water, to see if there was 
enough to enable us to use a ram without 
any difficulty. 

We dammed the stream outside the 
spring and let the water flow through a piece 
of tin pipe. It flowed twelve quarts.a 
minute, two quarts more than required. 
Neseny were other good springs, welling 
up in the meadow; and in case of need these 
could easily be added to the water-supply 
for running the little ram. But ours is 
surely a big, never-failing spring in the 
spring-house. 

To install the ram requifed a great lot 
of trench digging, so that the ground near 
the house and in the meadow looked as if 
we were getting ready to repel an army. 
The ram pit was five feet ed and the 
same in circumference and, when walled 
up, looked like a well. Right at the spring- 
house we placed an empty linseed-oil bar- 
rel (this being called the forebay), to act 
as reservoir for adding force to the water- 
fall through the supply pipe. In the 
kitchen we put a large enameled sink and 
over it a spigot, and in the corner a thirty- 
gallon tank. Then we ran a pipe to the 
barnyard, placing it so that*the water, 
when turned on, fell into a cedar tub. 

It is all very simple and works perfectly. 
The water is forced up to the kitchen 
boiler, and from there it can be drawn 
through the spigot over the sink. The 
overflow goes by the natural force of 
gravity to the barn. 

The little ram keeps up its ceaseless 
thumping, day and night, needing no at- 
tention whatever, no oiling, no gas, no 
starting or stopping. It asks nothing but 
to be let alone at its work. A strainer 
at the spring-house end of the supply pipe 
keeps out 3 gers - that might get under 
the valve. cover over the ram pit is 
made strong enough for a cow to walk over. 
At any time we can draw_a glass of ice- 
cold water from the spigot, for the water 
runs constantly. It never can be stale, 
and it is pure, and sweet. 

What about the cost? Well, about $250. 
But we did much of the digging and all of 
the filling; we dug and walled up the ram 
pit, made the cover, etc. There were about 
300 feet of piping, including a waste- 
water pipe that goes a good distance out 
to the meadow. 

Is the water-supply sufficient? Last 
night wife let the water run into the sink, 
and it ran for about eight hours. When I 
came down in the morning, the tank had 
about one foot of water in it. That proves 
that the supply is not easily exhausted. 

“But the water is cold; how do you do 
on wash day?” In the kitchen, we have 
a very large range, and the hot-water tank 
on its one end will take nearly a barrel of 
water. Owing to a very large fire-pot, 
which takes a twenty-inch stick, the water 


- in the tank heats quiekly, and is always 
“warm from the previous evening’s fire, as 


we burn wood. On wash day the water 
1s sufficient and hot enough for the rinse 
water, while the wash-boiler on the stove 
is heating, too. Thus we have plenty of 
Wwater—soft almost as rain-water, and pure 
ascrystal. For cold water, to fill tank, etc., 


itis only necessary to set a bucket under the 


> 
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spigot, and while you are at work it fills 
as if in a jiffy. 

Oh, this water-system is a priceless boon 
to the housewife, not to mention some 
lesser persons who formerly had to carry 
all the water up-hill. We did not want a 


_tank in the attic, so our resourceful plumber 


suggested the thirty-gallon boiler right in 
the kitchen. That gave him the contract, 
too, for the other plumbers had more 
complicated plans, which would have cost 
more and would not have given better 
service. I mention these things for the 
benefit of others who have about the same 
kind of water problem that we had and for 
whom a similar plan will be good. 

By all means, water in every farmhouse. 
Borrow the money if you have to, and pay 
interest year after year, rather than carry 
the water. The man from whom we 
bought spent lots of money on farm tools— 
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we bought all his outfit with the farm, and 
were surprised at the amount of machinery 
he had, some he could have done without, 
while his wife was allowed to go to the 
spring and lug back to the house every 
quart of water she needed. 


iva Ee, 
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What would you think if your wife 

left her sewing-machine out in all 

kinds of weather like you do your 
farm machinery? 
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of what others may do, we will continue to sell 
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7 ¥ s Coats; $2.98 up; W 
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white li 


Can be carried anywhere. Safe as daylight, no risk, danger, matches, 
oil, dirt, grease or smell. 
Operates on two No. 6 dry batteries that lasts five months to a year 


or longer. 
A snap of the switch and you have a continuous burning, powerful 
tt hundreds of feet ahead. Next to sunlight in brilliancy. 
of metal, finished in baked red enamel with silvered reflector 
I and special lens. Will last for years. Stahds 74 inches high; — 
j base prevents upsetting. Handles for carrying over arm or in hand. f 
¥ Ideal for milking, picking fruit, berries or doing early morning chores. { 
At your dealer or sent prepaid for $3.00 complete less batteries, 


ae we DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
p> 200 Delta Block MARION, INDIANA 
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Breech-Loading Shotguns 


These excellent guns are the famous U. S. 


Govt. Rifle calibre 45. The barrels have been 
reduced to 22 inch length, bored smooth to 
41 inches, weight 7 
Ibs. For Dimer | and durability, cannot be sur- 
passed. Just the gun for Boys and Men on 
Ranch. Short and handy for small game. We 
furnish 45 calibre cartridges loaded with No. 8 
shot at $3.00 per hundred. 
Guns in fine condition $4.50 


Further explanation in catalogue free 


School Bags for Girls’ and 7 
Books. Handy for every y. 
ze 


lunches, ete. new, 
10x10 with 8inch gusset and 


shoulder strap like cut, made 
strong olive drab material, 7: 
cents. 


Parcel Post 5 cents extra 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 
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WOOLEN AILL 


Write us your name and address so that we ean send you catalog 

MILL-MADE dothing for men and boys. We will show you how to save 
by buying garments cloth for the family direct from the mill that makes the 

used by the largest clothing makers. Now we 


{TS Tallored-to-measure 

WEN’S yagi Lig Tailored -to-measure, 50 

MEN’S ULSTERS, Tailored-to-measure. . 

MEN’S MACKINAW’S, standard sizes, i 
42” to 46”. Wade of fine warm $11.35 





All cloth 56” wide, 


ested in so we can mail proper samples, Write now. 
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ie OMLY THE 
Hi) I CLOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT TO PAY 


Note these values; you can’t begin to match them elsewhere: 


MEN'S TROUSERS, Tailored-to-measure § 5.50 
BOYS’ su! ?7 


TS, sizes, 6 to 
ait Made Of finest MEN’S suitings. 
Ys’ SUIT. extra pair pants..... 10.95 
+] MACKINAWS, standard sizes, . 


cloth fully guaranteed. State items inter- 
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cil) Without Coalor Wood FALE 
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Genuine GOODYEAR 


RAINCOATS— 
Shed water like a duck | Here 
Made of ma- | and 


f 
i 
i 

; i 


perfect. Strongly 
h) made. Have Good- 
year label and are 
guaranteed. 
Notelarge pockets |_ Parcels: 
and stylish cut. | J 
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Here’s Your Chance to Save Money 
E>, Army and Navy Goods Slashed to the Bone €—7=> 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 
SHOES —""" 


$4.75 ee gS 0-115 





Money Back 
a if not } 
a satisfied | 
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.100 Sheets—100 Envelopes 
Fine Quality—Linen Finish 
WRITING PAPER 
fer Gos Deiter Pomiched te tod athe te cone 
SS stationery, latest design envelope. iow 
Send a dollar today. 
PARAMOUNT PAPER CO. Kalamazoo. 
Department 10 Michigan. 

Peecuttiten, Pthekaction 
H. Fetterly, 2704 S. Iseminger St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS: 2" Zieh 








TS yearly. Write now. 
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OT for a minute does the Orchard 

Editor endorse the practise of shak- 
ing apples from the trees instead of pick- 
ing them carefully and handling them 
like s. But once in a while picking is 
out of the question—say, when help is 
searce, or the apples are to be used for 
sweet cider or vinegar. 

Last fall C. F. Yodes, Maryland, wrote: 
“Can you advise where I can get canvas 
reddy made to shake apples on, so they 
do not bruise, as help is hard to get to 
pick apples?” Several of Our Folks offer 
suggestions as follows: 

“T saw that a man wanted to make a 
sheet to shake apples on. I have had 
one for several years. Mine is made of 
heavy muslin, js 21 x 21 feet, has repes 
on each corner, and two holes near the 
middie to let the apples drop through. 
I tie one corner rope to a tree and have 
my wife and two boys at the other corners. 
Don’t shake too fast or the apples will 
hit each other on the sheet.” 
Pennsylvania. John H. Campbell. 

R. Keyland, California, suggests putting 
a pole under each corner of the canvas, 
as shown in the sketch, so that there 
would be no need of the good wife and 
the boys to hold the canvas. 

J. F. Koukal, Nebraska, throws cold 
water on the whole scheme. He tried 
using the canvas covers used on hay- 
stacks, and says that the apples bruised 
terribly and would not keep. 





Paradichlorobenzene 
Continued from page 20 


clear space at soil level, from six to 
twelve inches wide, about the base of 
the tree. Do not dig inte the surface 
crust any more than is necessary In 
case a considerable amount of gum is 
exuding from the tree at or above the 
ground level, it is best to remove the 
bulk of it. 

The paradichlorobenzene should be dis- 
tributed evenly in a narrow band ar inch 
wide about the trunk. The bu'k or 
center of the band should be two inches 
from the bark of the tree and no crystals 
should be closer than one inch. Injury 
may occur if the material is placed agai 
the tree. On the other hand if the material 
is placed four to six inches, from the tree, 
it is much less effective in killing the borers. 
This is particularly true if the soil is wet. 

After the application is made, place 
several shovelfuls of earth over the 
crystals and compact it into a cone- 
shaped pile with the back of the shovel 
or otherwisey The first shovelful of earth 
placed over the tals should be pul- 
verized and carefully placed on top of 
the ring of erystals in order that their 
loeation will not be disturbed. 


from several firms, whose names will be 
iven if you write us, enclosing stamp. 

latest quotations show that the price 
ranges from fifteen to thirty eents a 
pound. The cost of i 
three or four cents. M.Glen Kirkpatrick. 









































Orleans county, Vt. 





Words from the Workers 


Continued from page 20 


time, as when the process is completed 
the plants will rot quickly unless used. 
Blanching of this crop will usually take 
three weeks or more. As crops are re- 
moved, sow rye in the garden to add 
humus. Extend the season by sowin 

lettuce, radishes, and spinach in the col 

frames. C. R. Mason. 


Henry Coe writes us from San Jose, Cal., 
that San Jose seale started in his grand- 
father’s orchard. Henry’s grandfather 
went West in 1847 for his health and bought 
a farm. He bought a pony from Kit 
Carson on the way_to California. 


Fall-bearing strawberries are likely to 
suffer from lack of moisture. To prevent 
such trouble, E. O. Westerfield, Wiscon- 
sin, uses overhead irrigation. "One line 
of pipe supplies water to seven rows of 

lants. From September to Thanksgiving 

e Py plenty of berries. 

linois. 0. 


zs kill weeds in his potato patch, so 
that digging would be easier, Morgan 
Topping, Suffolk county, Wainscott, N. 
Y., sprayed the field with a solution of 
white arsenic, boiled with caustic soda 
equal parts of each. This was applied 
in sufficient quantities to put about five 
a of arsenic on each acre. This 

ills both weeds and potato vines. R. 


Carloads of garlic are shipped every 
year from the Tualatin and Beaverton 

sections of Oregon. The garlic is planted 
in November and pulled in August or 
September. It is dried before shipping. 
Last fall growers got from ten to twelve 
cents a pound, but it dropped to seven 
cents before the winter was over. The 


drop is surprising; you’d expect the garlic | 


market to remain _ strong. 


Weeds make seeds 
And seeds make weeds. 
' So you must fiercely fight ’em, 
Or seeds of weeds 
Will breed more seeds— 
And so on—ad infinitum! 
George Gilbert 


I am a northern man and took every 
one’s advice in Missouri about orchards. 
At last I got mad at myself for taking 
this advice about grubs working on trees, 
and I went to work and picked just 
ninety-three grubs from one peach tree. 
Then I knew why my neighbors couldn’t 
raise peaches. he reason is, they are 
too lazy to go around their trees in the 
spring and fall and dig the = ies _ 


This is simple enough, but will it 
control blight? 

“In the May number of The Farm 
Journal, on YR. 16, I saw treatment for 
pear blight. y this: Dig a trench 
three or four inches deep, three feet from 
the tree, entirely around it. Scatter 
from two quarts to a peck of salt in the 
trench and see if leaves do not grow a 
peatintes green with no black tips to the 

shoots. Pr 


- My hobby is hardy apple trees for this 
county, where we expect 40° below zero 
every third or fourth winter. If you 
want to print something that would save 


- farmers many dollars, look at my list = 


Spples, classified according to the degt 
cold the trees will ordinarily stan 


Peach of Montreal 55° below zero 
Hibernal 550“ sv 
North Western Greening 50° ‘“ o 
McIntosh 50° * 3 
Summer Raspberry 4go. e 
Yellow Transparent 450. * ~ 
Fameuse (Snow) 49° * - 
Wolf River 35° .* ss: 
Winter Banana ™* 35° “* 2% 


Rhode Island Greening > s 3 
Baldwin “ “a 


Tew Ryther. 
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Pasture After Harvest 




















Gow fences mean economy and added profits. Save the feed 

left in the field after harvest by pasturing with cattle and hogs. Get 
all the profit out of every field. Modern, business-like farming requires 
oe ae breeding and good fences. Build the fences you 


‘“‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 
Farm Fencing 


is strong, durable and economical. Puts the farm under control and 
increases profits. Made exclusively of open hearth steel in our own 
modern steel mills. Special care is taken to protect the wire against 


corrosion by applying a heavy, uniform coating of spelter. We employ 
the most improved galvanizing process known to the industry, and 


long, satisfactory 


service is assured. All wraps, ties and surplus 


weight are eliminated by the perfected electric welding process. Every 
rod guaranteed. Catalogue No. 216 sent free upon request. 





A useful 





me aber sont Sa omenaad 


Atwrvee fine = etc. 
} leatherette cover. 
to partially cover 


Get This Valuable Book 


book that every farmer needs. Contains farmers’ 
crop, ell stock and insurance records, in- 
, calendars, fencing charts, 
eo Vest pocket size, flexible 
Sent postpaid for 10 cents, coin or stamps, 
cost. 
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i The Milwaukee's brash assembly castings aré fine 

pos pt ne —but eelb signe of the -harest-workin ronze, the steel roller is glass-hard and 
meet ‘ord, whirli Guepalenaly Ya & teens oF all over like a ball bearing; the spring is a sturd 
grit and grease (for few Ford owners clean and ol coil of fine piano wire. @ fiber race and anchored 
eir timers often enough) steel contacts are as nearly wear-proof as fifteen 
years of development ean make them. A season’s 

Quality is vital here. To the Milwaukee’s brush driving leaves smooth and perfect. 


MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE & SUPPLY CO. 
Pe One AMO ing Retail price, $2.10 (98.25 west of Recey Mowtatuss 7 
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No QONDS SLUG , 





CABBAGE WORMS Bestroyed by Dust- 





(OK: ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 





So used for 40 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B, HAMMOND, BEAOON, NEW YORK 






































































































WANTED! 


To intreduce one of the best 
automobiletiresinthe world. 
Made under our Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Proc- 

ess that enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000-MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out— 
Rim-Cut 

We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce Hydro-Toron tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor-car owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


DEPT. 110 CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA 


AGENTS: $12 a 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 
Effie’s Steady 


Continued from page 18 
Whipple was in a situation to rejoice in the 
appearance of even Joe MeGonigal. 

“Come in. Glad to see - Ragen ” affably re- 
marked Sam, closing the volume of O. 
Henry’s stories he was reading. “Can I do 
anything for you?” 


corner of the littered table, swinging down- 
ward about a yard and a half of- trouser-leg, 
striped in rattlesnake pattern. 

i Unbosom yourself. 
Advice is the one thing we always have a 
plenty of in this newspaper office. We can 
tell you how to do anything, from raising 
twins to running for Congress. We took 
wag gold medais for advice at the World’s 

air. 

“Well, it’s this way,’’ began Joe, twid- 
dling his hat round and round with his fingers. 
“Do you know Effie Glasscock? Well, I'm 
her steady.” 

“Some job. that, eh?” 

“Yes, it’s a man-size job, all right, but 
I’m not wanting to get rid of it. Ii I was, 
there’s Alec rman, a plumber, with 
a face like one of the comic heads on top of a 
water-spout, that’d take it off my hands. 
I'm working in a mattress factory, myself— 
I wouldn’t have such an uncultured job as 
plumbing—and Effie’n me have been en- 
gaged three months. I think it’s time we 
were rat married, so I got a good long 
lay-off, to begin tomorrow, and bought me 
a chee motor-cycle. I’ve saved up 
enough money to take a trip, and I thought 
we'd go to New York on a honeymoon.” 

“In the motor-cycle?’’ There was a 
keener interest in the reporter’s tone. 

“Yeah. She was to sit on the side-seat 
while I run the machine. I thought we'd 
get married and start in the morning, so I 
told her all about it tonight. But she wan’t 
pleased. a bit. says she won't go.” 
Joe's mild face drooped and he twitched his 
cowlick despondently. 

t’s your next move?” 

“TI thought maybe we could frame up 
something to scare her into going with me. 
Can’t you print something im the paper 
about me that'll make her think I’m in a 
hard fix, some way? Can’t you say that 
I've robbed a house and got away, but 
there's a reward out for me?” 

Sam laid down his cigarette and elevated 
his feet to the table. “I fear you don’t 
realize the sanctity of the press. Don’t 
you know ct never by any chance is any- 
one in a newspaper that isn’t 

tely molt (Of course, you understand 
that patent ete advertisements are not 
included in this statement.) Are you asking 
me to violate all the canons of my calling?’ 

“Ts it so bad as that?’’ Joe rubbed one 
foot upon the other in agitation. “But 
couldn’t you do it just once, so’s we could 
get married? ‘“Twouldn’t do any real harm, 
would it, to say that I'd escaped, but about 
$250 was offered for information leading to 
my arrest? Then I could write a note to 
Effie telling her to meet me and we'd elope 
before she could find out what's up.” 

“It’s as much as my place is worth,” was 
the solemn reply. “Ofcourse, if this was a 
story in the magazines, I’d have all sorts of 
pull with the o'd man and could keep out 
of trouble. But I’ve never been one of 
these brilliant young cubs that scoop the 
star reporters and put things over all the 
veteran newspaper men in town. I have 
to keep running till my tongue hangs out 
and turn in nothing but holy truth to keep 
from getting fired.” 

“Is there no way it could be managed?” 
Joe piteously clutched at the fleeting gar- 
ments of his hope. 

“M-m-m. Lemme see,’’ Whipple Samed 
for time. “The only » Bis I'd possibly 
stand to save my skim after doing a thing 
like that would be to show the old man 
what a dandy human interest story, it’d 
make as a follow-up. He’s strong on human 
interest stories. But what if your girl balks?’ 

“Women are curious,’’ mused Joe. ‘They 
don’t really know what they want _more’n 
half the time. Now Effie believes she thinks 
more of a fumed oak dining-room set than 


she does of me, but she don’t. eigeoraiamen 


chinks I'm escaping with a price on 
head, she'll know she wants me. | Fic hao 
that women like masterful men 

aes tetas tne aiedees ed canes 


methods . but never tell.” 
Baar Whipple scratched bis thick black locke | C0 
Sea en ee 














Our new 1922 Trapper’s Guide and : 
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“Blamed if I don’t think I’ll risk it!’ he 
chuckled. ‘The old man can’t do worse 
than fire me, and things have been awful 
dull around here lately. I’m with you, 
partner.” 

Joe gave a low whoop of delight and 
smote his lean leg jubilantly. ‘‘You write 
the article while I fix up the note to Effie.” 

Presently, after the two had been in the 
travail of composition for fifteen minutes, 
es, compared results. The news story 


Bold Burglar Escapes—Price on His Head 


Escaping the officers after a furious 
chase, having robbed the house of Sam 
Whipple, 437 North Fifth street, 
shortly after midnight last night, Joe 
McGonigal, employed at the Happy 

- Dreams Mattress Company, is sought 
by the police, with a reward of $250 
offered for information leading to his 
arrest. 

About _half-past twelve o’clock Mrs. 
J. W. Whipple, the mother of a re- 
porter on the Telegraph, was awakened 
by hearing some one prowling in the 
house. Giving the alarm, she fright- 
ened the burglar who escaped through 
a window left open for the purpose and 
ran across a neighbor’s yard. Two un- 
known men who were returning from 
sitting up with a sick friend gave chase. 

The burglar was pursued across 
Austin street, where two policemen took 
up the chase. . They followed him 
down South Fifth street, where he 
eluded them by. plunging down the 
embankment of Waco creek and getting 
away in the darkness. He was recog- 
nized by both officers, however, who 
express themselves as confident of cap- 
turing him in a short time. He got 
away with a purse containing $200, 
and with valuable silver and jewelry 
which were prized as heirlooms. Mrs. 
Whipple has offered a reward of $250 
for information leading to his arrest. 

Mr. McGonigal is about twenty-four 
years old and has previously been re- 
garded as a man of exemplary conduct. 


Joe pounded the table in his delight over 
the news story, with a “By gatlin’s, that’s 
fine! How about my note?” 

The missive ran as follows: 

“Dear Effie, 

I tried to burgle a house last night 
to get money to buy you the fumed 
oak dining-room set you want. The 
officers chased me, but I made my get- 
away. But, honey, I heard them say 
later, when they passed where I was 
hiding, that the lady has offered $250 
for information leading to my capture. 
So I’m in an awful fix 

Now this is what I want you to do. 
I’ve got the money I took last night and 
I'll be at the bend in Cedar Hollow at 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning. You 
meet me there and I'll have one of 
the preacher boys from the college to 
marry us. We can get away before 
they find me out. I sure do love you 
and we'll have a dandy time on our 
trip. J 
“You'll have to have witnesses,” “the 

reporter suggested. “I better bring one of 
the fellows along with me and see you 
through, I reckon.” 

“That’s powerful good of you,’’ beamed 
Joe. He stood upright with awkward, 
adolescent loose-jointedness and shook hands 
solemnly with Sam. “I'll do as much for 
you some time. So long.” 

And he clattered down the stairs as the 
reporter, with a joyous grin on his face, sought 
the composing-room to get his story set up. 

The next morning shortly before ten 
o’clock Sam Whipple and one of the journal- 
istic cubs from the college took their sta- 
tion just past the bend in Cedar Hollow and 
awaited developments. Soon an unearthly 
sputter and cannonading from the direction 
of the town notified them that the motor- 
eycle was approaching. 

“Here comes the groom!’’ murmured the 

college youth. 
. In an instant round the corner lurched 
the machine, swaying in a terrifying manner, 
Joe at the helm and a plump a thoologieal 
student in the side-seat, clutching on for 
dear life. With many a spurt a sputter 
it caromed against a boulder, turned over, 
and the riders extricated themselves from the 
- ensuing entanglements. 

‘With masculine brevity of comment the 
four men seated themselves on the grass 
‘to await the approach of the -bride, the 
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Relieves their —often ‘preventing possible lameness when the 


bruise, sprain, swelling, frostbite and inflam- 


pains, too! mation, perhaps unknown to you, is arrested by 


the weekly eens of that old standby, 


SLOAN’S, “THE WORLD’S LINIMEN 


For forty years Sloan’s has been the standard liniment. It does its work 
Surely and without bandaging. Sloan’s penetrates without rubbing. 


Buy the large 18 ounce bottle and keep it handy,—$1.40. It’s cheaper in 
the long run. Other sizes 35c., 70¢. 


Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Veterinary Surgeon, and owner of live stock. From boy- 
whose portrait is on every hood he has been able to treat them with 
genuine bottle of Sloan’s, rare ability and with great success. 
the, World’s Liniment, 
practiced his profession It'is 40 years since he first placed Sloan’s 
for more than 20 years. » on the market, Its wonderful power 

as a pain reliever has saved untold 
He has a natural love for thousands, both man and beast, from 
animals, being a buyer suffering. Its use saves you money, 
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Every house 
presents its own 
heating problem 


Houses, locations and bank ac- 
counts differ as much as types of 
heaters. 


So we make all kinds of modern 
heaters, in order that we may 
fill all requirements of our inter- 
national trade and that every 
heater we sell may +e perfectly 
adapted to the conditions it 
must meet. 


Any International Heater— 
steam, hot water, vapor, warm 
air, or One-pipe—is a model in 
its class, proved im service. 


Get our free engineering advice 
in the choice of your heater. 
We may be able to save you 
hundreds of dollars, and our 
experience, our, reputation and 
our freedom from prejudice as- 
sure you of utmost comfort 
and satisfaction. 


Ask our local dealers, or write us for 
catalog, also for question blank which 
you fill in and return to us, giving the 
information we need to recommend 
your heater. No charge or obligation 
for this service. 
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INTERMATIONAL 
Onerire H EATER 


This splendid heater with 
its one big pipe amd one 





every corner of every 
room. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction where in- 
stalled om our recom- 
mendation. H 








Send usa rough sketch. i 
Write for simplified chart —[ 
on which to draw a plan | 
of your house to scale, for | 
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my pants,” 
of a man henpeeked m advance. 


A couple of glossy blackbirds rae 


across the road in front of them, 


violently with each other and the world ot 
large. A litthe green lizard paused for a 


second, transfixing them with 


» ae- 


cusing eyes, then darted on toward town, 
while a cottontail peered out from covert 
as if wondering what these human rabbits 
were doing-in his territory. Joe McGonigal 

sought to eonceal his nervousness by chew- 


ing spear after spear of grass and 


regarding 
with casual eye the antics of a jay-bird that 
was flirting outrageously with him from the 
topmost bough of a stedgy cedar above the 


road. Time passed heavily. 


Preséntly Joe drew a fat silver watch: 


from his pocket and announced, 
quarter past ten. ” 
at Whipple. 


“It’s a 
He glanced inquiringly 
“D’ye suppose Effie’ll held it 


against me long for telling her the lies?’’ 


“Oh, no,” 


that experienced person. 


eame elaborate assurance from 


“You explain to 


her that lying’s a fine art, when it is looked 


at right. 


lies from pure delight in it. 
on liars,—take it from me!’ 


Some people lie from necessity, 
some from expediency, but the real artist 
} Women dote 


Just then the sound of wheels was heard 
and Joe arose with the agility of a jack- 


in-the-box. 
he announced. “I know its rattle.’’ 


“That’s the Glasscock surrey,’ 


The blackbirds called each other a few 
profane synonyms and flew away in oppo- 


site directions, while the, cottontail 
refuge i in the 


sought 


Around the curve 


in the road turned the vehicle, Effie, clad 
in the blue bravery of her new dress, sitting 


in front. 


But who were those three men 


with her? The four alighted, Effie jumping 


lithely to the grow 
gallant hold of her elbow. 


“You're a little late, honey,”’ he remarked — 
you’ve brought wit- 


indulgently. “EI see 


md before Joe could get 


nesses, but I'd thought of that. Glad to 


meet your friends, though.” 


He scrutinized the foremost man jeabously. 
Me dre agen ye Ape eter gpl with 
yle grin and his red hair standing 
2 ee ey See See Se ee 
did Effie volunteer an introduction. 
plunged at once into the middle of PP 
“No, I’m in plenty of time,” she announeed 


briefly. 
graee yourself by stealing and then 


“So you thought you could dis- 


get me 


to rum away with you, did you?” she de- 
manded, turning indignant gaze upon him. 
“Well, that’s where you missed it, that’s 
all! And I judged I'd be doing the city a 


good turn and make e easy 


money 


myself by giving you up. So there he is, 
officers: And everybody witness that the 


money comes to me!” 


Joe’s love-lorn smirk froze upon his face, 
only his jaw dropping a trifle and his eyes 


“showing excess of white. 


“Effie!” he choked. 


“You don’t. mean to 


say you "ve given me =. a measly $250?” 
‘“Surest thing 


thing you 


ow!’ she snapped. 


“T’ve married a man that'll give me things 
I want, instead of wanting me to do his 
way. Alec ’n I got married this morning. 
I’m going to furnish our house with that 


or money.’ 


Joe pushed his hat. far back on his head, 


thrust both hands deep in his 


trousers 


pockets and stared at her. Finally he gave 
a loud burst of ee. “The joke is sure 


on you, Effie!’ he snorted. “It was 


all a 


frame-up! I just played a trick on you, to 


get you to run off with me 


rdy!”’ 
Effie cast furious glances of disbelief at 


the by-stande 


rs only to meet Bose Y ven 


in their postures and expressions. The two 
college youths were hugging themselves 


strained his emotions sufficiently 


assent at her, but he was beyond speech. 


“Do you mean to say you led 


to nod 


to me, 


Joe MecGonigal?’’ came in sudden fury from 


Effie. 
“You bet!’ he assured her hilariously. 
“Lying’s a fine art. My friend, the editor 


here, says so, and he knows.” 
an elaborate bow he continued: 
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Home-Made Lye Hominy 


NE of your subscribers asked for a Tecipe 
for images I am sending my. recipe 
for making old-fashioned delicious hominy: | 
Take one-half gallon of shelled white corn. 
Put this into an iron or nite kettle (be 
- ure not to use an aluminum one), alon 
-@ with one rounded tablespoonful of lye an 
“# water enough to cover at least an inch. 
3 - Boil until you can slip the outer skins off 
the corn by rubbing ‘between the fingers. 
The time will be shortened by stirring often 
while boiling. Then wash the corn well, 
through several waters, to remove the lye 
and outer skin. Put on the fire again and 
' boil until the corn is soft, or until the little 
- black eyes will fall out. You can then add 
> salt to taste. When cool, pack in jars and 
set in a cool place, or can for future use. 
The corn swells much and there will be 
almost twice the amount you had at first. 
It is delicious when served with pork in the 
winter, especially if it is fried in butter with 
a-little pepper and sweet cream added just 
before serving. My mother made excellent 
hominy by using ashes for lye. She boiled 
a quart of clean ashes in a gallon of water, 
then poured off this water and cooked the 
‘™® corn in this ash-lye water. 
- = Hominy Made with Baking-Soda 
» Pour hot water over corn and soak over- 
night. In the morning put the corn in an 
iron kettle with warm water enough to cover. 
' For each pint of corn, put in one teaspoonful 
of baking-soda. Boil until hulls come off 
readily. ash in clear water. Slip off hulls 
with hands or a small broom by stirring 
around in water. Soak hulled corn in water 
and wash until alkaline taste is gone. Boil 
or let freeze until concentrated. Lye may 
be used instead of soda in proportion of one 
' teaspoonful of lye to two quarts of corn. 
» A small amount of corn will go a long way 
* as a human food, -when prepared in this 
- manner. 
= Hominy from Wood-Ashes 
' Tie a quart of oak wood-ashes in a flannel 
bag and put it with three gallons of cold 
* water into an iron kettle. t it boil and 
) ~~ become lye, or until the water is black. 
» Put in four quarts of corn and boil till the 
hulls have all started. Stir well with a 
wooden spoon. Then pour it into a large 
> pan of cold water and rub with the hand 
© thoroughly to loosen the hulls. Change 
' the water five or six times, and wash and 
_ rub until the corn is white and clean. Keep 
© in cold water overnight, then put on in 
fresh cold water and simmer four hours, or 
- until soft and floury. Take off the hulls 
» and scum from the water, and add fresh 
water several times during the simmering. 























































Norwegian Cheese 


- A subscriber. asked for a recipe for Nor- 
' wegian cheese. I am not sure whether this 
- is Norwegian cheese, but it is a good cheese 
' and easy to make: 

| . Prepare milk as for cottage-cheese but let 
’ it drain longer, as- you want the curd drier 
' than for cottage-cheese, then with a fork 
' or fingers crumble it into a jar or deep dish 
» and cover. Set in-a warm place for two or 
© three days, or until it is almost all soft or 
} “ripe,” then put in a skillet and cook. Stir 
| it constantly until all the lumps are dis- 
» solved. Add salt to taste and a little butter 
before ing into a deep dish. When 
cool it is ready to eat. It looks and tastes 
» almost like brick cheese, but is somewhat 

softer. Subscriber, Missouri. 


——$ 


- Making Grape-Juice at Home 
A Continued from page 42 


loosely upon the jar to prevent the entrance 
"of dust, yeast or mold spores from the air. 
> Pasteurization must begin at once. Or- 
narily a- temperature of 165° F., main- 
tained for an hour, will effectually pasteurize 
' Btape-juice, while a temperature of 180° F., 
enisined four minutes, will be equally 
 eifective. - - 
' After being pasteurized and sealed, the 
Jars of grape-juice should be placed in a 
bset, out of the way of air currents, where 
y may cool slowly and stand undisturbed. 
should be examined daily for the first 
days, then less frequently, in order to 
‘Metect any jars which might to mold 
or ferment. If fermentation or mold growth 
velops, the jar should be immediately re- 
lasteurized as before, after which it should 
be sealed with a new rubber. 
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Rain or Shine 


It’s all the same when you wear 





merely forces 


shrinking or stiffening. 


The “All-Weather ” feature makes every fibre 


proof against water damage. 


Strong and durable, CROMPTON “‘All-Weather”’ 
CORDUROY stands up under the roughest usage, 
Economy. 


and naturally leads the way to Re 


Ask Your Dealer tor our FREE BOOKLET “All-Weather Bose’ Suits 


Farming,” full of labor-saving and 
money-making information for the 
farmer. If he hasn’t it, write us and 
we will be glad to send you a copy. 


Crompton- Richmond Co., Inc. 
42 East 31st St., New York City 


Ask the Clothing-Salesman to show You 
THE FAMOUS “‘All-Weather’’ TEST d 
Water poured on CROMPTON : ; 
* All-W. ** CORDUROY from a yt 

of a foot or more rolls off instantly. A e of the eloth, and 
there is no trace of moisture, Be sure that is 
sewed on the waistband of your pent pee of pants. It i 
tifies the genuine “ All-Weather" RDUROYS. 


This wonderful fabric resists water, wear, and weather. 


A light shower will not penetrate it. Even a severe drenching 
the water into the meshes of the cloth, from 
which it is easily shaken, and the fabric dries quickly without 















Some garments 
made of 
CROMPTON 
“ All-Weather” 
CORDUROYS 


Men’s Pants 
Men’s Suits 
















Hunting Suits 
ishing Suits 

























CutCost 
Ditching 
Field Terracing 
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The Great American Desert is a Graveyard of Tires as well as men. On this rough, 
rocky trail, near the Mexican Border—where it is at its worst— 
Barney Oldfield finds an admirable proving ground 
for Oldfield Tires—Photo April 14, 1921 







months I’ve tested Old- 
field Tires on the roads 
of 31 states, crossing the 
continent twice and taking mud, 
mountains and macadam as 
they came. 


So I know these tires— know 
them, I believe, as no other tire 
builder knows his product. 


When I tell you, therefore, that 
Oldfield treads are tough and 
enduring beyond any kind of 
comparison, I’m giving you a 
fact out_of my own experience 
for, on my eastward trip from 
California this spring, I took the 
seldom-traveled Southern 


RING the last twelve © 


Route, driving more than 1,000 
miles over trails of which the 
picture above is a fair sample. 
And I did it without even a 
puncture! 


Treads like these mean More 
Mileage for you. And you can 
duplicate my tires from the stock 
of any Oldfield Merchant. 


So here’s a-good tip from one 
tire user to another: Standard- 
ize on Oldfields from now on. 


You know me, : 
































_Every one of Our Folks should do home 7 








How To Do the Home Mixing — 

Continued trem page 8 4 
aetually works out in the first table, and the a 
right amount to run through the drill where 
you mix by the sack-of-phosphate method. ~~ 
— your drill (per acre) by the right-hand 
column. 









Quantities of fertili Set drill to 

per acre by bushel-pock distribute ‘ 

method of mixing for following 2 Py 
Expected crop being fed crops shown to left Tbs per acre 7 

&cid phos. Muriate of pot. 

60 bus.corn (6 x 10'bus) 9 pks 4% pks 333. ie 
50 bus oats (5 x 10 bus) 4 pis 2% pke 7% ** 
30 bus wheat (3 x 10 bus) 4% pksiqt 24pksiqt 186 aa a 
2 tons clover (4 x 1000 lbs) 1 bu lbu 1% pks 236 4 i 


2 toms timothy (4x 1000 lbs) 34 bu lbu pk 18 “ - 
If your land actually produces the cropsabove, a 
you will have the soil plant-food account 

at the end of the season just where it was 

at the beginning. This is exactly what they 

are doing in Europe, and beatmg us toa ~~ 
frazzle on average crops, on land that was =” 
so poor when they began this system that 
an American farmer wouldn’t have con- 
sidered tackling it. 


-How To Do the Mixing q 


Whether you do the mixing on the barn floor 3 
or in a tight wagon-box in the field, the ~ ¥ 
method is the same. Dump the rightamount | 4 
of acid phosphate on a pile and level it off 

to a uniform thickness. Dump the right 
quantity of muriate of potash in the middle ~ 

of the leveled phosphate and level the ~ 
muriate to a uniform thickness. If you are | 
adding nitrate of soda, follow the same 
method with it. When you have the layers 
uniform, go after the lot, first with a rake, 
scuffing it together, then with a hoe or 
shovel (a flat shovel is best), turning it over 


Qe tee an 


- mOreeua« 6 trade £4 om 








until the job is done. As soon as the brown “a 
of the muriate and the gray of the phosphate j 3 
have worked into a.mass so you can’t see ~ ; 





any brown streaks, you are ready to load ~ ‘- 
the dri. Don’t mix too much at a time. ~ : 
I like the wagon-box method for the small ~ a 
farm, because you never mix more than for — 4 
the day’s needs. If you mix too much and ; 
let it stand, it, is likely to draw water, to 
cake and give you trouble. 








Subtracting for Manure 


The best way to tell how much fertilizer is 7 q 
equal in crop production to a ton of manure ~ x 
is to compare the actual crop results. Inthe — 4 
thirty-five years’ tests in Pennsylvania, “ay - 
sixteen tons of manure an acre, in the four ~~ : 
years’ rotation, half to ¢orn and half to 

wheat, gave pradtically the same crop in- 

creases (except wheat) as 600 pounds of six- 

teen per cent acid phosphate and 400 pounds 

of muriate of potash, half to corn and half — a 
to wheat. ton of manure therefore, 
would be equal to one-sixteenth of the fer- ~ a 
tilizer, or about thirty-seven pounds (one 

and one-half pecks) of acid phosphate plus 
twenty-five pounds (one peck) of muriate of 

potash. Without going into detail I am 

going to say that an analysis of the results — 

in the twenty-five years of tests at Wooster — 
shows that these quantities of fertilizer are — 

just about right as a substitute for manure. 
n both 














cases the manure used was barnyard ~ 
manure. The rule would be that, where, ~ 
by full-feeding the crops, you are keeping 
square the mineral account with the farm, 
you can cut down the total fertilizer 
thirty-seven pounds (one and one-half pecks) ~ 
of phosphate and twenty-five pounds (one ~ 
peek) of muriate for every ton of manure 
applied during the rotation. 


For Practical Farming 













mixing. If you are using a commercial © 
formula, you should mix at home to save 
money and be sure of high-grade materials. ~ 
If you are prepared to break away from 
formulas, for which I defy any one to find a 
sound or intelligent explanation, then mix ~ 
the feed that your plants require in the right — 
proportions and give them a full-feed, a | 
half-feed, or whatever you want, to, but 
give it to them in the right proportions at 
least. 

OH 


SHINGLES 
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Harley-Da 


/ > ) 
WOrTics ayn pion 


yidson 
Motorcycle 


Prices reduced 25% 
on all models. 
Write today for free 
illustrated catalog, 
Harley-Davidson Motor ©. 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 
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Western Bungalow 


Continued from page 9 


has doors to both the dining-room and 
the kitchen. 

L is a linen locker, worked in above the 
cellar stairs, reached from the dining-room. 
I think it might be a good idea to have 
another door from the back porch to this 
closet: the ironing is likely to be done out 
there, especially if the housewife uses an 
electric iron; and it will be very handy to 
slip table-cloths, etc., right on the shelves, 
instead of lugging a clothes-basket around. 
In my own bungalow the laundry tubs and 
the washing - machine stand on the back 
porch. 

Speaking of this large screened porch, 
I have one exactly like it, and find it a 
wonderful comfort. We bought a din 
old extension-table and several second- 
hand dining-room chairs; I gave all these 
two coats of olive-green carriage paint. 
And now we have most of our meals on 
the porch instead of in the dining-room; 
Mrs. Brinckloe cooks the most wonderful 
bread-cakes with her little electric grill, 
right on the table. No one wants to sit 
in a hot kitchen or stuffy -dining-room, 
when we can stay out here, almost under 
the orange trees, with a wonderful view 
of the Coast Range mountains in the 
blue distance. Yes, Mrs. Slover knew 
exactly what she was doing when she 
planned a porch like that! It is a wonder 
to me farm folks in the East do not make 
more out of their porches. 

The sleeping-porches, too, are a very 
decided comfort; but for the rainy season, 
it’s a good idea to have vaapvikie glass 
sash to put in. So I’ve shown such sash, 
as you see in the picture. 

The “rustic siding’ that Mrs. Slover 
mentions is almost universal out here— 
thin redwood clapboards, rough on the 
outside so as to take and hold the brown 
or green stain that replaces paint for the 
body of the house. The trimmings are 
painted white or cream color—and there’s 
your California bungalow! 


Ui, Pylc tise 


Contest Editor. 


[Editor’s Note: We have made ar- 
rangements to furnish blue-prints of this 
house at $2 a set, in case any of Our Folks 
want them. Write to Farmhouse Contest 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Enclose $2, and be sure to give your 
name and address. Ask for plans No. 977. 
We can’t furnish specifications, but your 
local material man or builder can help you 
to write these to suit your loeal conditions.] 
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Paint Your Car 


with Murphy 
Da-cote 


Before you sell 


Let’s be sensible about this mat- 
ter of selling. Trim lines and spark- 
ling appearance influenced you to 
buy your car. It’s only natural that 
the same thing will influence some- 
one else to buy her—at your price. 


She’s still got the lines—probably 
the power and pick-up and com- 
fort. All she needs is the smart 
finish that you can give her with 
Murphy Da-cote. 


Of course you won’t get a profes- 
sional painter’s job with Da-cote. 
Such a job would take weeks. But 

ou will get such a smooth, even, 
beilliantt finish that you'll hesitate 
about selling. Over a _ million 
Da-cote users would tell you that. 


But whether you sell or not, Da-cote is a 
good investment—about two hours of fun 
doing the job; then overnight to dry. In 
the morning a new car! And you can’t go 
Wrong on the painting because with Da-cote 
all brush marks and laps magically melt into 
one satin-like finish. No skill neceSsary. 
Just paint! 


And here’s another thought: there’s noth- 
ing like Da-cote for protecting and preservs 
ing those many surfaces subjected to hard 
service around the farm. An occasional coat 
of Da-cote will make them last years longer 
in fine condition. 


Write us today for the name of nearest 
dealer and the Da-cote Color Card, showing 
black and white and ten popular colors. 


Newark, N.J. €& Chicago, ll. 


The Dougall Varnisk Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Assotiate 
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The soft tones-of Indian Red and Sage Green slate with 
which Carey Shingles’are finished give them a natural 
beauty in harmony with their surroundings. 

The extra heavy felt base underneath saturated with 


y all extremes of temper- 


Fire-Resistance—The slate surface makes them immune to falling sparks 


Protection 
from weather— 


Low Cost— 


or cinders. 

The asphalt saturant and heavy coating of asphalt 
compound prevents drying out and makes Carey Shin- 
gles impervious to moisture. 

To-day Carey Shingles cost about one-half what they 


did twoyears ago. They are the cheapest good roofing 
you can buy. 


ASFALTSLATE 





SHINGLES 


Go to your architect orcontractor. Ask him if there is any 
superior covering for your home at equal cost. 
Lumber building supply dealers everywhere sell them 


Branches and Distributors in 50 leading cities. 


The Philip Carey Company 


§ Anthony Wayne Avenue, Lockland, 


Cincinnati 
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Sweet Cider and Vinegar 


Continued from page 12 


the addition of benzoate of soda or other 
substance which will prevent fermentation, 
in such proportion as to insure the alcoholic - 


per cent of alcohol by volume. The re- 
ibi he alcoholic content 
such percentage rests upon manu- 
facturer, and im any case where cider is 
found upon the market containing alcohol 
in excess of the allowed percentage the 
burden of proof shall be upon the manu- 
facturer to show that such liquid contained 
less than one-half of one per cent of aleohol 
by volume at the time it was manufactured 
or sold by him or withdrawn.” 
Newspapers.report a recent opinion by the 
Adem Cees which refers to custom 
il and home-made cider, stating. that 
“one who has manufactured cider which has 
not yet had time to ferment has not manu- 
factured intoxicating liquor.” 
Section 29 says that to manufacture cider 
for use in the home does not mean for im- 
mediate use or necessarily fo? use before it q 
has had time to turn to vinegar. I think 4g 
the provision clearly means that. after being 
manufactured as sweet non-intoxicating cider 
it may be kept in the home and allowed to 
turn to vinegar without violating this statute. 


To Keep Sweet Cider 


As the cider comes from the press, pour it 
into a tub prepared by boring a hole in the 
bettom and filling the tub with alternate 
layers of charcoal and gravel. 

Pour the fresh cider into elean bottles, 
filling to within one inch of the top. Soak 
new corks for one-half hour in warm 
water (one teaspoonful of-soda to one quart 
of water) and then dip them in ili 
water immediately before using. Put. the 
eorks loosely in the bottles. Place bottles 4 
in wash-boiler on a wire rack to prevent ; @ 
bottles from coming in direct ‘contact. E 
with the bottom of the vessel. The boiler 
should be filled with water to within two 
inches of the top of the bottles. Heat the 
water slowly and allow it to simmer for { 
twenty or thirty minutes. If a thermometer 4 x 
is used, heat the cider to from 140° to 150° F. ; ’ 
and hold this temperature for thirty min- 
utes. Cork the bottles and cool to a tem- 
perature of 70° to 75° F. before removing — 
the containers from the water-bath. Do : 
not boil the cider as the flavor will be | 
affected. Immediately after pastuerizing, the 4 
bottles should be*sealed seeurely. 

To preserve cider with benzoate of soda, a 
add five ounces of it to one barrel, judging __ 3 
the capacity of the barrel as about forty-five — 

. For nine gallons of cider you would 





three to eighteen months or more. When 
the acetic fermentation has gone far enough 
to from 4.5 to five_per cent 
acetie acid, then the barrels should be made 
as full rele wie inate el Se 
corked. The per eent of acetic aciel-can be 
measured with a hydrometer. 4 

The illustrations page 12 show two — 


2 





one-half of one 4 4 Ee ¢ 
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“The well-being of the people is like a 
tree—agriculture is its root; manufacturing 
and commerce are its branches and life. 
If the root is injured the leaves fall, the 
branches break and the tree dies.” 

Old Chinese Philosopher. 


HAY you been solicited by anybody 
who wanted to sell you an acid culture 
for silage? Maybe not; but if you are, 
think twice before buying. Professor 
Hunter, Pennsylvania State College, says 
you can have just as good silage without 
the acid cultures. He has tried both 
methods. 


Just now I would a pirate be 

And boldly plow the dark blue sea, 
For that would take a deal less toil 
Than plowing up the stubborn soil. « 


“If a man can afford to borrow money at 
ten per cent to buy anything, that thing is 
a silo,” says §Mr: Burdette, Greenbrier 
county, W. Va. When a!young man, 
Burdette bought a run-down farm with “a 
capacity of two cows, a team and ten sheep, 
if they hunted for their living most of the 
time.” Finally he bought a silo and now 
he winters 100 head of cattle. 














‘Pick seed-corn early on that Ex- 
Saag age Farm,” says one of Our 

olks in Racine county, Wis., who 
sends the photo showing how _his 
neighbors proceed on Oakland Stock 
Farms, Franksville. ‘The main thing 
is to select the corn before killing frost. 
As soon as the kernels are matured and 
well dented, put a sack over your 
shoulder, go through the field and 
pick those ears that hang down; cobs 
should be well filled; tips of ears should 
be nearly as large as the butts; ears 
should not have more than sixteen or 
eighteen rows of kernels; do not take 
eats high up, nor low down, on the 
stalks. Pick 100 ears for every acre 
to be ere next year. Dry the 
seed before storing, but not too rapidly. 
Store seed in a well-ventilated place, 





safe from freezing.” 
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Fall Painting 


Nowisthe best time to put your house, 
our barn and all your sheds in good 
condition for the winter : need 
constant protection of goo. int, 
eeu, whites dameinelneme kacs 
dried - eo pa vont and the weather \, 
is favo pain is your o 
cateaniey vet tiatoael. 5 Sige 
Use Lucas Paint onall your buildings. 
a ing capacity is from 100 to 
150 square ter than ordinary 
i end its high quality and dure- 


ity insure a fine a and last- 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON 
OAKLAND, CAL, ASHEVILLE, N.C, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DENVER, COLO, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 

MEMPHIS, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA 


Purposely Made 


Apollo 





Highest quality 


Galvanteed— ROOFING 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper. #3 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting galvanized .. ; . 3 = 
sheets manufactured for Roofing, Siding, T: Silos, “=~ 6A ITS RAM & = 
Flumes, Culverts, etc. The Keystone to regular brand indicatesthat Copper Sites! isu Sold by weight 
by | ng metal merchants, For fine residences and public buil use Keystone Copper Steel Roofing 

in Plates. Write for free “Better Buildings’ booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 


E COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 
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That beautiful, lustrous Effecto 
finish on your car gives you pride 
in the result as well as in the 
achievement! 

One or two coats — 24 to 48 
hours for drying, and you drive out 
a car with a durable, glistening sur- 
face that will last longer than the 
finish on most new cars. 

Effecto is the original, genuine auto 
enamel, easy-working, self-leveling, 
and quick drying —. not a paint, 
wax or polish. 

Made in nine enamel colors: 


Every show window reflects the good judgment 
of the motorist who paints his car with Effecto. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


“GI” Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Finishes: Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels Stains Fillers-etc. ~ 









Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs all kinds of 
tops and makes old upholstery look 
like new. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 167 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In 
Canada: 113 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 

































) United KANSAS , CITY, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS, WICHITA, KANSAS. 


wig of the Famous W. & }. 
and Universal Brands. 







“*Gorum Laboratories inthe World. 









PATENTS Secured 


Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
pen oe vention” form and Free Book tell 
ing How to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or model 
for examination. advice 

Write TODAY. : 


References. 
& 161 Ouray Bidg.. Washington, D. C, 





















‘National Service 


! The Editors of The Farm Journal, 


and every one of Our Folks. Practical 
questions referring to any branch or 
phase of farm work, farm life, farm 
| home, farm activities or general farm 
| conditions (including legal, veterinary 
| and medical matters) are answered in 

' TheFfarm Journal, if of interest to the 
general reader. Others are answered 
: -mnsenienars me provided the inquiry 
is accompanied by a two-cent stamp 


Reicatiiis: of General Interest 
Answered by EXPERTS : 


Sunflower Silage for Steers - 


OW does sunflower sil pare 

with corn silage for f steers? 

This is our first year with sunflower silage. 
T. H., Illinois. 

Tests made at the Montana "Experiment 

Station with three lots of steers show that 














sunflower silage and corn silage are com- 
parable in digestibility. The protein of 
sunflower si was more digestible than 


that of corn silage, while the crude fiber of 
sunflower silage was less digestible than that 
of corn silage. Three tests were made, one 

in which clover hay alone was fed, pret: 
with clover hay and sunflower silage, and 
another with sunflower silage alone. Clover 
hay was cut in half-inch lengths in an en- 
silage cutter. Sunflower silage was made 
from Russian sunflowers when twenty per 
cent of the plants were in bloom. 


Storing Beans in Lime 


Can beans be stored in lime to protect 
them from weevils? Cc. £; 

‘Some of Our Folks report that shelled 
one — oie a. be protected 
rom wee y p them in a recep- 
tacle with air-slaked lime. About equal 
parts by weight of lime and beans are used, 
the lime being sprinkled through the beans 
in the container. This will prevent the 
development of weevils and not injure the 
beans for food or seed. The use of carbon 
bisulphide will protect beans from weevils. 
Use as advised month. 


Power from Water- Wheel 


Please send me rules for figuring an over- 
shot water-wheel. I should like to know 
how fast the wheel will run, how much 
power it will have, so that I can get the 


right size gears and dynamo for a farm: 


light-plant. Any information you can 
give me will be appreciated. idth of 
wheel, forty inches; diameter, seventy-two 
inches; curved buckets. Depth of water, 
five inches; width of water, forty inches; 
speed of water, 200 feet a minute. 
Ralph Thurston. 

The horse-power which you can Bo from 
the stream may be figured as f 

Area of cross-seetion = 5/12 x ‘20/12, or 
1.4 square feet. 

Area x speed = 1.4 x 200, or twenty-eight 
cubic feet a minute. 

Horse-power = 28 x 62.5 x 6 x .B or 


33000 
one-quarter horse-power. 

By way of explanation of above figures, 
62.5 is weight in pounds of one cubic foot 
water, six feet is fall, .8 is efficiency of water- 
wheels, 33,000 is one horse-power. 

You would have to use a sto battery 
A the outfit, and let the wheel run con- 

. We can’t tell what the speed of 
rng wheel would be. 


Kanred Wheat 
Our county agent advises us 





G. 


from Turkey wheat, made 

Kansas Experiment Station, and is 

for growing wherever Turkey Red 
wn. ats od a cae at the 

er ila tation, it ou 

Red from two to ten ee ae 

Henry county, Iowa, the county 
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sow 
Kanred wheat this fall. Is this a good be 
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reports that Kanred stood the winter better 
than Turkey Red or Red Rock. In Michigan, 
however, Kanred yields less than other 
varieties—New Fultz, Red Rock and Poole, 
according to Michigan Farm Bureau. Like- 
wise, results with Turkey Red and Kanred 
are not satisfactory in the Palouse section 
of Idaho and Washington, according to the 
farm crops experts at the University of 
Idaho. At the Kansas Experiment Station, 
where the wheat originated, Kanred out- 
yielded Turkey Red by 4.5 bushels an acre 
for six years. We get splendid reports on 
Kanred from Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota—in fact, from every section where 
Turkey Red does well. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. THROCKMORTON 


Life Insurance 


Where a man takes out a policy of life 
insurance in which his first e is by 
her name made the beneficiary, and after 
the death of his first wife, he marries 
again and dies, without having any change 
made in the insurance policy, who is 





' entitled to the insurance mone 


Pennsylvania. 

The general rule of law is ihe upon nang 
death of a beneficiary named in a life in- 
surance policy before the death of the 
insured person, the proceeds of the policy 
are payable, upon the death of the insured, 
to his estate. In the case stated, therefore, 
the proceeds of the policy should be paid 
to the executor or administrator and dis- 
tributed by him in the same manner as 
other money belonging to the estate. 


Advertisement of Weight Reducer 


In response to a circular advertisement, I 
paid the advertiser for a certain quantity 
of a remedy that was guaranteed to 
reduce my weight twelve pounds, whereas, 
it reduced my weight only two pounds, 
and the advertiser then tried “to sell me 
an additional quantity of the medicine. 
Have I any remedy against this sort of 
fraud?_ F. R. L., Kansas. 

If you have complied with all the condi- 
tions of your contract with reference to the 
quantity of the medicine to be taken and the 
manner of taking it, you are entitled to 
recover damages from the seller for any 
failure of the medicine to accomplish what 
it was warranted to accomplish; and jif the 
seller expressly promised to re’ fund the pur- 
chase money upon breach of warranty of 
the medicine, you are entitled to recover 
the purchase money. 


Obligation of Wheat Buyer To Pay 
Advertised-Price 


The proprietor of. a local flour mill adver- 
tised to buy wheat at $2.20. per bushel, 
but when a farmer hauled his wheat 
twelve miles to the mill, the miller offered 
him only $2.00, and the farmer was com- 

lied either to accept the lower price or 
haul his wheat back home. Has the 


4 farmer any remedy? 


Michigan. Subscriber. 

Under the circumstances stated, the farmer 
has no remedy: The advertisement, con- 
stituted only an invitation to deal, and not 
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People who take pride in their 
estates know that the well-built 
farm is the profitable farm. Use 
concrete for permanence, economy 
and beauty, and make it of Lehigh 
—the National Cement. Consult 
with the nearest Lehigh dealer. 
His blue and white sign means good 
cement and good service. 


The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN,.PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN; 
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NOW. Selling At New Lower Prices 


OTTAWA Engine have been lowered again] Jou eae. now 





get a genuine AWA~—the engine for all farm 
shop use, any size or at the rice in oo Shipping $ 
direct from our great ncbory saves you exis profita, 
make these lower prices and Possible to ha ring 
TAWA than to be one. shipments guaranteed. a 
Suetenary, Pesteite nt Gow Mia, 1%- lo Pe 


- KEROSENE—GASOLINE 

Gistesdsem cenit Sats | “an Omer sine 

casy to a ea Low PRICES. 
y, work. Every owner a booster, 
Sn Guarantee. 


Trial—10-Year 
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Easy Nowto Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Not a 
Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two h 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible th the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas C‘ty chemist, 
who has perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. This 
—— is not a poison—it can be eaten by 

uman beings or any animal on the farm as 
safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 


This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Ale 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and ns a 
terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientifie fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eatit and not 
be affected at all. 

So confident is Me. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 
yout farm in less than a week’s time that 

e offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end of 
a week's time you are able to discover any 
rats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 


money will be refunded. A big Kansas City: 


bank guarantees that Mr. Alexander is 
reliable and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write and the 
tube — be mailed at once. oe ae —— 
pay the postman only one do 
on the guarantee that if = “abolutely 
satisfactory your money will be 
without question. Write today—a ome 
will do—and stop your rat seep now. 


E. R. Alexander, - 
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an offer which could be turned into a con- 
tract — tance. If the farmer had 
called miller up on the telephone and 
offered to b ing in a load of wheat at the 
advertised price and the miller had accepted 
his offer, this would have constituted a 
contract, and would have bound the miller 
to pay the pice mentioned, provided, of 
course, the wheat was delive within the 
tim> agreed upon end was up to the standard 
of quality upon which the contract was 


Funeral Expenses 


Is a man liable for the funeral expenses 
of his brother? Subscriber, California. 


The law does not impose upon a man 
liability for the funeral expenses of his 
brother, so that such liability does not exist 
unless he has promised to pay such expenses 
or they have been incurred or the services 
performed at his request. 


—_—_———————_ 


Veterinary Questions 


Answered by A. S. ALEXANDER. M. D. C. 
Bull with Lump on Jaw 


My bull has a lump under his jaw, and 
one right below his ear. “They are the 
size of a large apple and very hard. 
They seem to interfere with his breathing. 
Let me know what to do for them. ‘ 
W. H.W. 
We fear that tuberculosis is the cause of 
this enlargement of the glands and conse- 
quent abnormality in breathing. Have the 
tuberculin test applied by a veterinarian 
who should prefer the intradermal method 
of testing if the weather is very warm. 
If the bull does not react, the cause of the 
enlargements may be actinomycosis (lump- 
jaw), which — is curable by administra- 
tion’ of iodide of potash in water and an 
operation or external use of caustics. Mean- 
while, paint the. lumps with tincture of 
iodin every other day. 


Mare with Sprained Hip 


My five-year-old mare sprained her hip 
by walking over a wire fence, becoming 
teaaled and hanging by the heels. The 
leg on which she was |} when I found 
her was numb and helpless. The muscle 
above the stifle-joint and back of the 
flank have completely sweenied and 
withered away until there is nothing left 
but the cord. Can anything be done for 
her? * ie geo 8 

The trophic nerve of the part was injured 
and the resultant condition of atrophy or 
wasting is like that seen after a bad attack 
of azoturia. Clip off the hair and blister 
the wasted parts as often as the skin will 
stand it, using a mixture of two drams each 
6f biniodid of mercury and powdered can- 
tharides and three ounces of Rub the 
blister in, a little at a time for fifteen minutes, 
then smear some of it upon the surface. Tie 
the mare up short for forty-eight hours 
while the blister i¢ acting; then wash the 
blister off and apply a little lard daily. 
Have the mare run on pasture as soon as 
each blister is washed off. Usually the 
blistering may be repeated in two weeks. 
It may be six —— or more before the 
muscles are resto 


Pantin of Open Joint 


I wish advice x how to treat an open 
joint, punctured and leaking, and wound 
refuses to heal. Hind leg, wounded at 
elbow, swollen and sore, can not stand 
any weight on it. W. W. Hicks. 

The elbow-joint is located in the fore leg 
at the end of the arm just above the forearm. 
You doubtless mean the stifle-joint, at the 
flank, onthe hind leg. This joint corresponds 
to the human knee and in front of it is the 
patella or kneecap. When a joint is punc- 
tured so that joint-oil (synovia) escapes, we 
have found it best to have a continuous 
skies Ok aul ceed Mier over the want for 
three x ioe ar — Bay oa mS 
applied, after pping 0 t 
present stage it is quite unlikely 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 


ndred ehousent 
imonials. 


sold. Write for booklet and test 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
OR THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


F MARK QF 





will clean them off permanently, and 

you work the horse same time. ‘Does 

not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 

Spare delivered. fd geese 
you write. Book 4 R free. 


W.F. YOUNG, tee. 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Why continue to 





how Stammering and Steetering can be qu It tells 


and Stuttering can be — 
bythe ment Advanced Selentific PE ey beni 


Those unabl ie to attend om ¢ or Wastleat School mad ge 
‘All inquiries are vomidentiol a, Home Stu y 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 16 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 
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Marhotats 


, pales arte infection 
and heal the wound 

quickly, bandage with a 

generous coating of 


A HEALING CREAM 
“Menthola lum 
Always made ander this signaten Lid 
Its gentle, antiseptic healing 


soothes the and makes 
the cut well in a short time: 
Use Mentholatum for other 

“little ills”’—burns, bruises, 
tired feet, eté. Good after shav- 
ing and fornervous headache. 


Races Sai preacher 
The: Mentholatum Co. 

















Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, 


Wichita, Kans. .,. Ont. 
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Soft velvet—easy to - Awarded 
yo ee ne, sy rand Pre, Prosees of 


M Process La c recovery 
natural, 


roe Bn further use 
prove it by sending Trial of Flapee A etn FREE 
SEND COUPON TODAY TO 








Let us send this fine Razor for 90 days ree free trial. When sat- 





EARN THIS DANDY .22 RIFLE EASY! 
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Rub it in, a little at a time, for fifteen min- 
utes; then smear some of the salve upon the 
surface. Tie the horse up short and support 
him with veterinary slings. Apply more 
blister in three days, if the wound does not 
close. Write again if necessary. 





Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


L. S., W. Va.: People of your age can 
have moles removed by the high frequency 
electric current. 


Mrs. A. F. H., Mont.: The prevention of 
goiter in pregnant mothers does not apply 
to those having a well-developed goiter. 
You should abide by the advice of your 
local physician. 


C. R. W., Pa.: Yeast has benefited cer- 
tain cases. As yeast contains ‘‘vitamines,”’ 
it has been of benefit in cases of recurrent 
crops of boils, in constipation, and in some 
other conditions. 


J. T. P., Minn.: After removing the 
appendix and adhesions of the large .in- 
testine, if your symptoms remain the same 
it is either due to neurasthenia on your part, 
to a mistaken diagnosis, or to the fact that 
you have not waited a sufficient time. to find 
out if permanent relief has been given. 


C., N. J.: A heart that has been 
affected by rhéumatism should not be 
drugged at your age (nineteen) as it is better 
to let nature do the compensating and not 
stimulate an already weakened orgah. You 
will have to live a well-regulated life in order 
to overcome this handicap. Many people 
with heart disease live to old age. 


M. C., N. J.: I do not know what kinds 
of foods or drink are ‘tightening’ to the 
throat muscles so as to interfere with cul- 
tivating the voice. I would suggest follow- 
ing your music teacher’s advice, as he no 
doubt knows what course to follow. (Editor's 
note: It is claimed that the flexibility of 
voice: possessed by many Italian singers is 
largely due to the almost entirely vegetarian 
diet to which Italians are accustomed.) 


Mrs. H. A., Minn.: There are no sure 
cures for dandruff. Shampooing with a 
good tar soap, followed by the application 
of any of the proprietary dandruff remedies 
will help. Freckles can only be avoided by 
keeping the sun from the face. For obesity 
the treatment must be long and careful to 
be of much use and is too long-to describe 
here. For redness of the face wash with 
non-itritating soap and apply some soothing 
face lotion. 


Mrs. S. W.C., Nebr.: Removal of nearly 
all of the ovarian tissue does not necessarily 
cause pain in the head or shorten life. You 
need not fear thatayou will suffer more than 
others at a certain age. There is no “‘bad 
blood”’ to pass out of the body when men- 
struation ceases, as menstruation almost 
always ceases with ovulation. Adhesions do 
not always follow abdominal operations, but 
sometimes do. In many cases, however, 

esions are formed before any operation 
has taken place and it has been impossible 
for the surgeon to break them all down. 


Illustrated History 
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“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 






erect, \ 

Brings restful relief, com- 

fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 

Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing 1g and 
walking; replaces and tg misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 





aches and pains 


8 Pain is Nature's sig- § 
nal that something is } 
wrong, and unless it 
is quickly righted it 
may easily become 
serious. 

If the aches are in the joints 
and muscles Absorbine Jr. 
will allay the pain quickly 
and restore the tissue to its 
former healthy condition. 
Swellings which so com- 
monly accompany pain 
are quickly reduced by a 
brisk Absorbine, Jr. rub. 
| as ~ Sn gy Fy your ss 
sent for 10 cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple St., Mass. 






































You can be quickly cured, if you 
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pigray eerie ears: 


W. Bogue, 1482 Bore Bide... licis St, lnanspos 
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or interesting 


Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
did you see today? 


Odd Mention ; 


- 


This page is yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, se that all may enjoy them. 





eo 


Cats have perhaps the 
of ancestral habits. 


their tendency to scratch, all come 

from the forest and the jungle. 

Their worst habit today is their 

unfailing appetite for birds. The 

fewer cats we have, the more birds. 
ee 


Caves may come in handy before 
long. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce places the shortage of 
houses in this country at 1,250,000. 

¢ 


~o 


Plant a tree. You can do that 
much for the next generation. 
The burr oak is noted for its 
strength; the blue spruce for its 
formality; the cottonwood for its 
utility; the birch for its grace; the 
basswood fer its ease; the Russian 
olive for its charm; the evergreens 
for their warmth and the weeping 
willow for its sadness. Blessed is 
the man who plants a tree. 


Three hundred years ago an ed- 
ucated man was able to spell a 
word differently each time he used 
it in the same commu- 
nieation. There is a 


jaagen 


rere sstr en 


limes ineret ice Sesties Sal Se Soren th) een ails 


gin ns 


Rain ngs Ripa a RY 
itp s? ahaha Metetee eer 


cr 


Sees 


pedis 
tone 


Sorat 


Saat 


Sseae 


Sante oe 
Aaptnes ob 


T is your hobby? The folks here 


W collect autographs of Presidents or 
dependence 


of signers of the Declaration of In- 
. King George collects postage 
stamps. Let’s hear of your hobby. 


most traces 
Many times the 


I have it?’ She, wilfully and mali- 
ciously misunderstanding, lifted her face 
and said, “Certainly. Take two, if you 
like.” And do you know, the poor ig- 
norant chap actually took the red ear 
and hunted for another one! 
o-- 

Miles vary. Our mile is 1,760 yards. 

The Norwegian mile is the longest, 


lion and tiger nature is very near the 12182 yards. The shortest is the Chinese, 
surface. uncertain temper, their about 600 yards. 
q purring and growling, their sudden bounds, ? 


What Is This? 


[ax =a =x ax 


seeing such a field of blooms as this. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
tulips here and the whole mass of color 
and a onggag will be sacrificed for the 
seed b ; 


In many parts of Holland, during the 
blooming season, the country appears like 
a huge flower garden. Up to the time 
of the late war, the choicest varieties of 
flowers grown from bulbs came from 
Holland. , The flower farmers require 
much patience, as some of the choice 

bulbs take as long as seven years 
to mature. Many other bulbs, 








Put on your thinking 
average would be on 


and see what your batting 
is guess (we are ashamed V. 
to tell you ours): It’s made of wood, it’s elevated 
and it’s in the open. Well, comrades, what is it? 


from three to four years. The 
gathering, sorting, packing and 
shipping are all important, and it 
requires skilled workers. 

the war, many of our flower 
lovers have taken a greater interest 
in bulb culture and goed results 
are being accomplished.. Flowers 
and shrubs greatly add to the 
beauty of a farm home. 


oo 


The oddest thing I saw last year 
was on one hot day in August. 
My neighbor’s city hired man was 

owing in the field next to where 

was also plowing. I noticed he 
wore an overcoat and asked him if 
he was cold. He explained it was 
much cooler to wear no shoes or 
stockings, nothing but a pair of B. 
D.’s and an overcoat. I told 
him if he should plow up a nest of 
bees he might be glad to have his 


skin covered. Of course he was a 











new man in the country and not 
knowing how bees 
would fight when dis- 





decument. in which 
the word ii, former- 


ly often pronounced 
hit, is spelled in eight 
different ways. Den’t 
believe it? How's 
this: it, itt, itte, hit, 


ae. 


ee - 


olden days, and you 
have twelve ways of 


spelling the simple 
word i. 








How They Do it in Holland 


RS. ck 


We are all flower lovers. There is some- 
thing the matter with the one who is 
not fond of flowers and children. 

Few of us ever have the opportunity of 


Looking Up 





turbed, laughed and 
said that if a person 
would hold his breath 
a bee couldn’t sting. 
He droveoff whistling. 
About three hours 
later I heard someone 
shouting as if each 
shout was his last. I 
looked across the 
field and saw the 
horses running in 
one direction the 
man in another. 
He had lost his over- 
eoat and hat and 
was running directly 
toward me. I would 
have been glad to 
help him, but I 
thought it would teach 
him to wear 2 full uniform , 30 F 
also ran. He left the country the next 
day with many lumps on his body. 
Missouri. J.C. 








American girl flier; 


given you one hard or to be proper they are mg an 
to this. It is American aviatrix. Did you get it? a emehies anteaainien 
@ big thrill by watching an. have added many. words. to our i language 
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M.G. STONEMAN 
Founder in 1848 


Cement has 


A New Wa 
To End You 
Roof Troubles 


To every man who has a roof over his head and over his 
property this advertisement is of vital importance. It pre- ? 
sents to him in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement the opportunity to transform 
his old, leaky, down-and-out roof into a new roof, a handsome roof—an almost eternal roof 
— at avery low cost. It shows him how to keep in his own pocket the big money he would 
ordinarily spend for costly roofing materials and high- 
priced skilled labor. 

For many fo 









ars Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof 
en a local proposition. On the homes, 


farms and estates in and around Albany it has been severely and thoroughly tried 
by fire, sun, storm and time. It has never been found wanting. We are now ready 
to nationalize our product; to give to the whole country the benefit of its superior 


service and its remarkably low cost. 


Country 


Gentleman 


. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Asbestos Roof Cement 
10 Year Money-Back Bond 


Made entirely of ingredients created by 
Nature. Has an affinity for iron, steel, tin, 
wood, cement, gravel and all other roofing and 
building materials. Preserves indefinitely the 
life and wear of nearly everything it touches. 
It is Fire-Resistant, Water-Proof, Acid- Proof, 
Sun- Proof, Storm-Proof, Wear-Proof, Rot- 
Proof, Rust-Proof, Rodent-Proof, Elastic and 
Everlasting. “A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 

It comes in both Liquid and Plastic forms. 
The Liquid Form is a combination roof-paint 





and roofing-material that penetrates into, and 
seals forever all holes, cracks, breaks and 
leaks, It is applied with a brush. “A Dab 
Saves a Dollar.” The Plastic Form is used to 
seal big holes and breaks. ‘‘A Dab Saves a 
Dollar.” 

When used together the two forms make a 
combination that willend all yourroof troubles. 
The cost is so low that it is out of all propor- 
tion to the perfect and permanent results it 
gives. ‘A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 


A Thousand Money-Saving Uses 


Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement 
preserves the life of boilers, bridges, pipes, 
tanks, poles, gutters, fire-escapes, ventilators, 
gratings, railings and fence-posts. Is a strong 
binder on all kinds of cement and concrete 


work. Instantly seals holes in mesh wire, 
metals, etc. Has a thousand money-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving uses on farm and 
estate. Used by roofers as a tough and elas- 
tic preparation for flashings. 


Save Money=Make Money 





Don’t spend any 


Order by Mail 








FREE 


We want to secure instantly 
a nation-wide interest in Coun- 
try Gentleman Asbestos Roof 
Cement. We know that every 


very 
tomer will just have to tell his 
satisfaction to his friends, and 
so make other customers for us. 
To secure quick action, we are 
pedias it Profitable for You to 


to those who order early from 














M. G. STONEMAN & SON : 


money for new 
roofsorfor repairs 
until you give us 
the chance to 
prove the merits of 
Country Gentle- 
man Asb estosRoof 
Cement. Learn 
how it makes the 
ideal roof for resi- 
dence, factory, 
church, barn, 
poultry - house, 
silo, ete. Learn 
how by simply 
spreading it over 
an old, badly- 
worn roof youcan 

et a new and 
Esndsome roof at 


Established 1848 


82 The Plaza, Albany, N. Y. 





Write Today for Particulars 


a saving of hundreds of dollars. Learn how easily, 
cheaply and thoroughly you can repair the leakiest 
roof, even during a storm. 

Read our og: oer Bond. Learn how you 
are protected to the utmost; how you get your 
money back without quibble, question or formality 
if Country Gentleman Asbes- 
tos Roof Cement fails you in 
any way within 10 years. 

or your protection — to 
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Send Coupon Today for Full Particulars and our 
FREE Brush and Cement Offer. 


assure you, and us, that you gas 
get the genuine product and guaae ae 
that it reaches you pure and gue sae N * 
unadulterated—and also to ™ ONEMAN & 50 N. a 
save you the middleman’s @ wy. G. ST 1aze, Al * ountry 
profit—Country Gentleman g2 The P special Offer whis inquiry 
Asbestos Roof Cement can be ob- on r ‘i Cement. Thi te @ 
tained only through us, by mail. @ 4,,:; me 3% bes ook “nythin Plea! 
It is not sold in stores. ® Gentleman AS to buy ® 

Write today for full particulars, Ge ot oblig® 
prices and details of our ‘Free ™ does BO). iy, 
offer, Use the Coupon, ew very ese are EE eee 
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Check up now 
on your Fall roofing— 


RE all your roofs good for another winter? 
Better check up now and find out, for if 
there’s any re-roofing to bedoneit’stimeto get busy. 


Whatever buildings you decide to roof—house, 
garage, barns, chicken house or sheds—youcan save 
both time and money by using Barrett Everlastic 
Roofings. Some one of the four styles noted below 
will do the job right and do it economically. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing is the “old 
reliable” of plain-surfaced roll roofings. It has stood 
the test of time—and that’s the only rea/ test there 
is—on thousands of farm and factory buildings all 
over the country. 


The three other styles of Everlastic Roofings 
are surfaced with genuine crushed slate, in perma- 
nent natural shades of red or green. They include 
a roll roofing and two forms of shingles. Everlastic 
Shingles are handsome enough for the finest 
residences, yet they’re soundly economical for any 
building that requires a shingle roof. 


When you buy prepared roofing, always look for 
the Everlastic trade-mark. It is a sure guide to 
honest value and long service. Booklets free. 


The Gane Company 














New York Chicago —— par Boston St. Louis 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh New Orleans Birmingham 

Minneapolis Dallas Nasieiile Syracuse Seattle 

Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington 

Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Latrobe 
Bethlehem Eli Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Denver 
Jacksonville 








THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 
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Everlastic 
‘*Rubber’”’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofngs. Famous for 
its durability. Made of high grade 
waterproofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. _ Nails and 
cement included. 





Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high grade roll roofing, sur- 
faced with genuine crushed slate, 
in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome 
enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Com- ’ 
bines real protection against fire 
with beauty. Nails and cement 
with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(Four-Shingles-in-One) 





Made of high grade, thoroughly 
waterproofed felt and surfaced 
with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate 
colors, either red or green. Laid in strips 
of four shingles in one at far less cost in labor 





and time than for wooden shingles. Give you 
a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
buildings, and one that resists fire and 
weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Made of the 
same durable 
slate-surfaced 
(red. or green) 
material as the 
M ult i-Shingles, 
but cut into individual shingles, 8 x 1234 
inches. Laid like wooden shingles but cost 
less per year of service. Need no painting. 

























